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PREFACE. 






The present work has grown, by a very natural sequence, 
out of the farther investigations to which I have been promiited 
by the tenor of several elaborate critiques on the volume re- 
cently given to the world under the title of " Anastasis," or the 
Resurrection of the Body considered. So far as that work could 
be considered as propounding a distinct theory of the Hesur- 
rection, it is tliat of a spiritual, or rather psychical, body de- 
veloped, by a natural law, from the material body at death. To 
establish this position is the drift of that portion of the volume 
embraced under the head of " The Rational Argument." The 
position itself, if founded on a solid basis, obviously strikes at 
the root of the prevalent notions on the general subject ; for if 
a spiritual body be actually assumed by every individual upon 
his abandonment of the material body, there is plainly a very 
troublesome incongruity in the idea of the soul's receiving still 
another spiritual body at what is called the last day, or the era 
of the final consummation. Accordingly it is upon this part of 
the argument that the main force of the rebutting criticism has 
«»pent itself The reviewers, as by common consent, have selected 
this as the one grand point of assault, and aimed to show that there 
was an entire lack of proof of the existence of any such psy- 
chical element in our being which, as a tertium quid between 
the spirit and the gross material body, could be regarded in any 
sense as a vehiculum animcD, or ethereal corporeity for the 
inner intellectual and moral principle which forms the ipseity, 
selfhood, or essential hypostasis of the man. 

This line of argument urged, as it has been, with great 
vehemence from several quarters, has naturally led to a fuller 
examination of the grounds on which the offending theory was 
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originally propounded. In the work itself it was put forth as an 
alternative theory; that is to say, as the necessary result of a 
chain of reasoning which, if sound, went to set aside the estab- 
lished belief of the reconstruction, in some sense, of the perished 
body tenanted by tlie soul during its earthly life. As there is 
clearly to be a resurrection after death — as something must rise 
and live again in another world — and as I have assumed to show 
that that something is not the body which is deposited in the grave 
— I was obviously called upon to designate affirmatively what it is. 
"This 1 have stated to be a psychical body eliminated at death from 
Ae material body, the essential nature of which, however, I do not 
hold it incumbent upon me to define, inasmuch as all parties are 
alike ignorant of the ontological attributes of the psyche {rpvxfi}j 
which at the same time all parties alike acknowledge to exist. 
The extent of my position is, that the psychical body, whatever 
be ii§ essential nature, is assumed at death, and not at some in- 
definitely future period. In support of this hypothesis 1 relied 
rather upon physiological and psychological considerations, than 
upon the direct testimony of Scripture. 

In consequence, however, of the stern arraignment, at the 
bar of the pulpit and the press, of the view propounded, I have 
been led to a closer investigation of its merits as submitted to 
the test of Scripture, and in the ensuing pages have planted 
my defence of it not solely upon a*rational but upon a strictly 
exegetical basis. What was before suggested is here affirmed. 
I claim to have shown, by a rigid and unimpeachable process of 
interpretation, that the inspired oracles unequivocally recognize 
the tripartite distinction of man's nature into spirit, soul, and 
body — that when the body is forsaken at death the spiritucU and 
the psychical elements survive in coexistence together and con- 
stitute the true man, which in actual usage is commonly desig- 
nated by the single term soul — that inasmuch as the psychical 
principle, even in the present life, is the true seat and subject of 
what are commonly called bodily sensations, this principle is le- 
gitimately to be regarded as performing the same office for the 
spirit in the other life; or in other words, that the 502«Z neces- 
sarily involves the idea conveyed by the phrase spiritual body — 
and, finally, that the fact of the immediate possession of such a 
body afler death precludes the hypothesis of the investiture of 
the spirit at any future period, with any other corporeity derived 
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from the relics, however formed or fashioned, of the present ma- 
terial body. These are the points which I profess to estabhsh 
by the course of reasoning pursued in the present essay. The 
soundness of the conclusions must evidently depend upon the 
soundess of the premises. If I have given a wrong interpreta- 
tion of the language of Scripture, it can doubtless be shown by 
confronting it with the right ; and I must be allowed to demand 
that whoever assumes the work of refutation he shall not content 
himself with a bare negation of results, and especially that he 
shall not think to overwhelm the argument by the violent outcry of 
nationalism, Neologism, or Infidelity, as characterizing the prii^ 
ciples of exegesis which bring out these results. It is simply a 
question of sound or unsound interpretation, and I do not hesi- 
tate to affirm that even on the supposition that I may htve 
erred in my exegesis, there is still so much of plausibility and 
probability in the senses assigned to the inspired language^ that 
it is impossible for any one justly to maintain that an honest and 
truth-loving mind could not have adopted them without giving 
occasion for doubt as to the moral state of the inner man "in 
eo doing. And yet what but the moral character of a false in- 
terpretation can render it a fit subject of rebuke and reproba- 
tion ? And from what is its moral character derived but from the 
moral slate of its author, especially when his opinions concern 
a fundamental doctrine of Revelation 7 There are doubtless 
some very nice questions to be settled under this head. We are 
constrained to believe that there is nothing that can justify a 
severe denunciation of the canons of exegesis which conduct 
to conclusions at variance with established belief upon import- 
ant doctrines of religion, but the vtrfz^oZ assumption that a certain 
moral posture of the mind will not fail to see revealed truth in a 
certain light, and the fact of its not being seen in this light is 
prima facie evidence that that condition is wanting. This rule 
of judgment, it is true, is seldom distinctly asserted. But we 
see not but it must be inwardly held and acted upon in order to 
warrant the hard measure which is often dealt out to so-styled 
errant opinions. At any rate, if the soundness of the principle 
is not actually recognized, that a hook is a fair e.i'ponent of the 
man, it would seem that there was a just requisition for the 
avowal of some principle under the tutelage of which the stern pro- 
cedure above alluded to towards the propagators of alleged intel- 
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lectuai errors should be vindicated. Meanwhile I venture for 
myself to continue a straightforward course of biblical inquiry, 
and to give to the world, under the general prompting of such 
motives as seem to me to become a Christian, the conclusions 
at which I arrive from the evidence that forces itself upon my 
mind. • If valid, they will probably approve themselves to those 
who- may think them worthy their attention. If fallacious, the 
exposure of the error is but the penalty that every sensible man 
is prepared to pay for the possibility of error in the free expres- 
^£ion of his opinions. 

) G. B. 

\New-York, August, 1845. 

] 
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THE SOUL. 



Preliminary Remarks, 

Anthrqfolooy is the appropriated term for the science 
of man. Its two grand divisions, founded upon the twoft>ld 
distinction of man's nature, are physiology smd psychology, 
the first relating to the body, the second to the souJ. Man, 
in both these departments, is a proper theme of scientific 
research. The phenomena of his being, the laws of his 
animal and intellectual economy, constitute afield of inquiry 
which lies open to the freest investigation. The exhibitions 
of divine power and wisdom and benignity which shine forth 
in the human frame draw largely upon our devout admira- 
tion, and are among the thousand-fold works of the Almighty 
Architect which are diligently ** sought out of all them that 
have pleasure therein/' Man is a microcosm involving a 
miniature universe of wonders, the complete development 
of which is the work of ages. It is possible, however, to 
certify the results of our inquiries in this department to a 
given point, and when this point is attained, whatever it be, 
it is impossible to say that we may not advance beyond it to 
another, and thence to another still, and so on indefinitely, 
in continual approximation to a perfect knowledge of the 
structure of our bodies and our souls. The presumption is 
not in saying, "Thus far have we come,*' but in saying, 
" Thus far shalt thou go and no farther;" for it is not. in 
the compass of hu«an intelligence to set limits to the pos* 
Bible extent of acquisition in our knowledge of any and 
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every part of God's works. As the field is boundless, so 
the progress in it is interminable. Nor d;)es ihe fact of a 
Revelation having been accorded us put any bar in the way 
of our profoundest inquest, on the ground of Reason, into the 
great truths which form its themes. The nature, stale, and 
destiny of man enter largely into the disclosures of holy 
writ; but why should this prevent the prosecution of our 
researches, by the independent lights which God has given 
us, into the internal constitution of the bodies and souls of 
which we find ourselves possessed ? Is there any danger 
that we shall by and by reach a point where Reason and 
Revelation will come into inevitable conflict ? How can 
this be, if Reason and Revelation acknowledge the same 
.divine source? Is not the universe itself a Revelation of 
its Author, — a Revelation made to the Reason of intelligent 
beings, — and is it conceivable that the disclosures it contains 
should be in any way at variance with the sense of a written 
record announcing a portion of the very truths which the 
universe comprises? We are far, indeed, from afiirming 
that unassisted Reason can grasp all the verities which 
may be supposed to enter into a Revelation from God. 
But so far as Revelation and Reason cover a common 
ground, the last inductions of the one must necessarily har- 
monize with the true-meant averments of the other ; and 
the only question that can arise is as to the certainty of the 
results of the latter, and the true interpretation of the former. 
There are doubtless cases where the apparently irresisti- 
ble conclusions of science do conflict with the apparently 
obvious sense of Scripture, so that there seems no alterna- 
tive but that the one must give way before the more impera- 
tive claims of the other. ThV results of Astronomical and 
Geological science present a case in point. Now what shall 
be done in an emergency like this? The evidence of the 
truth in both these departments is so absolutely decisive 
and overwhelming, that the mind which appreciates it feels 
that it would be guilty of doing a moral violence to its hitrher 
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instincts to reject it, and rne upon which God himself would 
frown. And this conviction, be it observed, often bears 
down in all its force upon minds penetrated with the deep- 
est reverence for the inspired volume, and who would not 
hesitate a moment to discard their clearest rational deduc- 
tions were they inwardly assured, beyond the possibility of 
a doubt, that the verity of the sense of Revelation perfectly 
agreed with the import oj the letter. But here they are 
compelled to pause. Here they are met by certain ques- 
tions which it is impossible for them to put away. They 
cannot avoid au inquiry into the principles on which a divine 
Kevelation is to be interpreted, and these principles, they are 
convinced, must be determined by the leading scope and 
design with which such a Revelation is given to the world. 
Is that design such as, in its own nature, will consist with a 
presentation of natural aud scientific phenomena in the lan- 
guage, not always of absolute truth, but of common, popular, 
and prevailing apprehension? We see not how it can rea- 
sonably be questioned, that the scope of the sacred volume 
is predominantly moral and not scientijic. It does not pro* 
J'ess^ therefore, to lay open the veritable nature of things in 
those departments which the human mind may explore by 
the lighted candle of its own intelligence. Speaking in 
order to be understood, it speaks as it could be and would 
be understood. It takes a multitude of things as facts, be- 
cause they were then regarded as facts, and yet all along 
makes a tacit allowance for the rectifying results of deeper 
insight and wider discovery. If then in the progress of in- 
quiry we reach such results, why shall we not abide by them ? 
And what disparagement is cast upon Revelation if, holding 
its oracles sacred in the moral sphere which it professes to 
occupy, we still make the ascertained facts of science and 
philosophy the criterion by which its true sense on those 
subjects is to be determined? All the appointments of God 
are honored in proportion as they are tegarded in reference 
fo their true end and design. If they are deflected, in our 
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application of them, from their controlling purpose, we 
honor them no more than if we neglected them altogether. 
We repeat then that no contemptuous disrespect of Revela- 
tion is chargeable upon the man of science when he obeys 
the laws of sound reason in adhering to conclusions forced 
upon him by the incontestable yac/s of any field of research. 
Are the asserted facts real facts ? This is the only question. 
If they are, it is impossible they should be contravened by 
the sense of Scripture, whatever may be made of the letter. 

This train of remark applies in all its force to the sub* 
ject of our present investigation. We believe it is possible 
to come, through the use of appropriate media, to such a 
knowledge of the physical and psychical constitution of man, 
as shall actually force upon us certain couclusions as to the 
conditions of his future being which cannot be resisted. But 
the page of inspiration deals expressly with the destiny of man 
in another life, and it cannot be questioned, that the letter of 
its statements does in some instances convey a meaning to 
the mind which is at variance with what we firmly believe 
to be the cUfsolute truth on this head. Guided by the sense 
which floats, as it were, on the surface of Scripture, we 
should no doubt most naturally receive the impression, that 
that part of our compound being which we call ike soul, went 
forth at death in a purely disembodied state, and so remain- 
ed for an indefinite tract of ages, till at the period denomi- 
nated the last day — the day of judgment — the day of the 
resurrection — the day of Christ's second advent — the final 
consummation, including the physical catastrophe of the 
globe — the perished body should again be raised, and the 
long exiled soul again restored to its former tenement, thence- 
forth to sojourn in it forever. Now we are for ourselves 
fully persuaded that every item \n this scheme of Eschaiolo- 
gy is utterly erroneous, baseless, and delusive. In rci/ard 
to most of them we believe that they are even directly at war 
with the most fair ancHegitimaie teaching of the Utter of the 
wicred record, and those which are not, are irreconcilably 
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contrary to its genuine sense. On the one hand, we confi- 
dently deny, that a sound philological exegesis can adduce 
any satisfactory evidence of such a revealed event as is po- 
pularly understood by the "end of the world," implying its 
physical conflagration or termination in any way whatever. 
The attempt to do this will inevitably bring the predictions 
of Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, John, and our Lord himself, into 
such fatal collision, that the authority of one or the other is 
effectually annulled. They cannot all stand withoat stand- 
ing in direct antagonism with each other. Upon this ground 
alone, if there were no other, we should be prepared to deny 
that the common views of the Resurrection could be correct. 
There is no place for it at the end of the tcorld, because there 
is no end of the world revealed. 

On the other hand, we are equally firm in the belief, 
that the scientific survey of man, considered physiologically 
and psychologically, brings us irresistibly to the inference, 
that whatever be the true mode of his existence after death, 
it is entered upon at once, and that the idea of the future 
reunion of these constituent elements of his being is entirely 
gratuitous and nugatory. The grounds of this induction, 
however, it is not our present purpose to recite at length. 
Assuming it for granted — what no one will deny — that man, 
during his life, is made up of body and soul, and that at . 
death his body remains behind and turns to corruption, 
while his soul issues forth undying into the world of spirits, 
the facts of the case, sustained by the analogies of nature, 
would inevitably lead to the inference, that the body would 
never live again in connexion, with the soul, were it not fur 
the apprehended import ot KevelviUon, which is usually under- 
stood to assert such a future resuscitation and reunion. As 
we believe this natural inference to be the ^r?/^ c/nc, notwith- 
standing the apparent contrary teaching of Scripture, our 
object in what follows in the present essay will be to show, 
that there is nothing in the language of the sacred writers 
in respect to the soml, spirit y mind, ox yj\v^\.cs« >jQfc\\Mft»? 
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terial and immortal part of man may be termed, which, 
rightly interpreted, conflicts with this view, or which sound- 
ly favors the belief, on this subject, that lias become estab- 
lished in the current theology of Christendom. 

But it will naturally be asked how the belief became so 
generally established, and how has it so long held its ground, 
if there really be no adequate support for it in the word of 
Inspiration? The solution, we conceive, is to be sought in 
the fact, that the phraseology employed by Christ and the 
apostles is drawn, for the most part, /rom the phenomena of 
life and death as they strike the outward senses, and have re- 
lation to the body. It is the body alone which comes under 
the cognizance of the senses. A living man is, in ordinary 
parlance, a man living in a body. A dead man is a man 
whose body has become defunct. The necessities of lan- 
guage enforce this mode of speech more or less in all ages, 
and in the face of higher knowledge ; still more unavoida- 
ble was it in the circumstances under which the Scriptural 
revelation was imparted to the world. The great truth to 
be given out was, that man, in the true reality of his man- 
hood, was to live again. In what that manhood essentially 
consisted might not then be adequately known. The lapse of 
the ages would pour all requisite light upon it. In the mean 
time the divine teachers, under the guidance of the Spirit of 
Truth would not content themselves simply with dcclarinnr 
that the soul should survive the dissolution of the body, for 
although the term soul actually implies, in sacred usage, all 
that constitutes the essential person, yet their hearers might 
have been so far influenced by the subtleties of the philoso- 
phers as to have understood by it, in the vaguest sense, a 
mere thinking principle, a bare intelligent breath, exhaled 
into the infinite ether, of which it was deemed little else 
than a component part. This would be an utterly inade- 
quate view of the truth. It is in fact the man, in the full 
integrity of his being and attributes, that is transhited into 
the world unseen, as we shall hope more clearly to evince 
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in the sequel. And wilh a view to the fuller intimation of 
this fact, our Saviour, especially, employs a language whicb^ 
naturally though not necessarily involving corporeal ideas, 
would elevate their minds to a more fitting conception of 
the grand reality. 

The train of reasoning by which the non-resurrection 
of the material body is attempted to be made out we have 
presented in anotlier volume. This it is not our purpose 
here to recapitulate. We remain unshaken in the convic- 
tion that the common doctrine of the resurrection is^alike 
abhorrent to Revelation and to Reason. We fully believe 
tiiat,/roOT the necessity of the case^ man enters upon his resur- 
rection-state at death, and our present aim is to evince, that 
nothing can be inferred from the usus ioquendi of the sacred 
Avriters in regard to the word soul or spirit, adverse to this 
view. 

It will be seen, however, that our argument is rather of 
a negative thun n, positive character. We do not assume to 
disclose affirmatively the precise nature of the spiritual body 
which is developed at death from the natural body. The 
extent of our positions is, that that body, whatever be its 
nature, is assumed when the material body is abandoned ; 
and with a view to this result we endeavor to show, that the 
term soul, in its legitimate usage, involves the idea o^sl spirit' 
ual body. Still we deem ourselves left uninstructed from 
this source in regard to the absolute verity. The Scriptures 
do not speak philosophically on the subject — they do not 
profess to make us acquainted with the intrinsic nature of 
the ground-element of human existence. They simply re- 
cognize the fact that man is a compound being, corporeal 
and intellectual, and predicate certain attributes of the one 
part or the other, according as their particular scope requir- 
ed, and the existence of which the universal consciousness 
of men would at once assure to them. The possession of a 
soul and a body, severally distinguished by peculiar proper- 
ties, is a matter of consciousness and not of reasoain^^ and 
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the grand purposes of a divine Revelation, require no scien- 
tific exposition of the elementary structure of the being to 
whom it is addressed. In the department of inquiry which 
we here enter, we must hold, that the conclusions which 
we should naturally draw from the obvious phenomena of 
life and death, are to stand good until it can be clearly shown 
that they are countervailed by opposing evidence, too strong 
to be resisted, that they are not sound. The issue, there- 
fore, is joined upon tHe comparative claims of the inductions 
of Reason and of the letter of Revelation to govern our be- 
lief in regard to the verity of things in the field of physiology 
and pneumatology. For ourselves, we contend that as the 
human mind is constituted it will and it must abide by the 
conclusions which it reaches from the evidence of the facts 
before it. The main facts with which the present discus- 
sion has to do, are the facts relating to the connexion of the 
soul with its material dwelling place, the body. Taking for 
granted the perpetual fiux of the particles which in this life 
compose our bodies, and their transition after death into 
innumerable other forms of organized existence, we affirm 
that their future recomposition into the same bodies, to be 
inhabited by the same souls, does so much violence to the 
laws of human belief, that we are perfectly warranted in sub- 
jecting to the most rigid ordeal of interpretation those divine 
announcements which seem to warrant such a conclusion. 
Nor do we shrink from following out this principle to the 
utmost extent of its applicability to every asserted fact and 
doctrine of Revelation. The principle may he adopted in 
perfect consistency with the admission, that the compass of 
Revelation embraces disclosures which transcend the high- 
est oracles of Reason, and which it receives simply on the 
authority of the Revealer, as incontestably taught by the 
plain sense of the record, and against which Reason has no 
voice to utter. They are truths lying out of the bounds of 
her domain, and which consequently she cannot gainsay, 
when they come authenticated by the unequivocal declara* 
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tion of Jehovah himself. Here the office of Reason is sim- 
ply to apply the established laws of interpretation to certain 
inspired averments, and when their true sense is elicited, 
reverently to receive them, however much our intelligence 
may be tasked adequately to comprehend all that may be 
involved in their import. We receive them because we be- 
lieve that inspiration means to affirm them, and because, 
(rom the nature of the subject, we are unable to adduce 
from other sources any sufficient grounds for rejecting them. 
But the- case is wholly different when the enunciations 
of holy writ respect matters that are not addressed purely 
to Faith — when, although coming within the sphere of 
Revelation, they come at the same time within the sphere 
of our native faculties. On these points Reason jsipeaks and 
will be heard, and the attempt to stifle its voice is a mistaken 
mode of honoring Revelation. It is, however, a fair demand 
on the part of the friends of Revelation, that any alleged 
deductions of Reason which may appear to conflict with 
the literal statements of Scripture shall be substantiate'd by 
adequate evidence, or evidence that cannot fail to satisfy a 
calm, reflecting mind on a full view of all the conditions. 
We do not say it must be of such a nature as shall at once, 
as soon as stated, immediately command the assent of every 
intellect to which it is submitted ; for there is no doubt that 
the long established and traditionary sense which has been 
grafted upon the letter of Scripture does put the mind into 
an attitude unfavorable to a due estimate of the force of 
objections urged against that sense. Thus, for instance, in 
regard to the subject before us, it cannot be questioned that 
the deep-seated belief that the term resurrection denotes the 
resurrection of the same body at some indefinitely future- per i^ 
(tdy presents a strong barrier to the admission of the evidence 
against this, drawn from the conceded facts of the constant 
flux of particles during life, and their dissipation and re-for- 
mation in other unions after death. Yet we do not hesitate 
to maintain, that in the view of enlightened reason thb fact 

a* 
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is of itself so imperative against the belief, that it will give 
Mray in every mind that yields to its convictions, and when 
professedly retained, it will be with a latent distrust, and 
like a weight that is kept up above the surface of the earth 
by some force titnt is able for the present to overcome its 
gravitating tendency. 

But we rely not alone on the evidence drawn from this 
source. We contend that the true constitution of man, phy- 
siologically and psychologically viewed, forces upon us the 
conclusion, that what is termed the spiritual body has no 
relation whatever to the buried remains of the material body. 
We deem ourselves prepared to show, that that part of our 
nature which survives death, and which is termed the soul, 
fully answers to every just idea which we can form of the 
body of the resurrection. The proof upon this point consti- 
tutes the subject-matter of the present volume. It is drawn 
from a combined view of the clear results of anthropology, 
and the equally clear characteristics of sacred philology. 

It will, however, he readily inferred from the tenor of 
our preceding remarks, that the object proposed by our in- 
quiry, under the head o^ Scriptural Psychology, cannot be 
the development of a true, formal, scientijic system of the 
soul. It can only be the display of the actual usage of the 
sacred writers in regard to certain terms which recognize 
as facts certain principles and properties of our internal na- 
ture. We do not mean by this, of course, that the ideas 
conveyed by the terms may not be strictly true, as far as 
their import reaches, but that there is a region of truth 
lying without and beyond the extent of meaning which, in 
actual usage, they legitimately bear. In the endeavor, 
therefore, to compass this ulterior truth relating to the soul, 
we are not to deem ourselves withheld, by the sense which 
the Scriptures properly attach to the terms, from the affirma- 
tion of any more extended sense of them that may be war- 
ranted by adequate evidence. Of the degree to which this 
evidence exists every one must judge for himself. But for 
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ourselves we believe it to be impossible to establish any re« 
suits of an exegetical character in regard to the prevailing 
usage of the terms soul and spirit that shall at all conflict 
with that theory of the resurrection which makes it to imply 
the development of a spiritual body at death. So far, in 
f;ict, as the ascertainable sense of the words bears upon the 
conditions of existence in another world, we hope to show 
that the evidence decidedly preponderates in favor of the 
idea, that the soul is the real man, and that he begins to live 
at <»nce after death in the full integrity of his true manhood, 
and this necessarily implies the possession of a spiritual body. 
But upon this opinion it will be premature to dwey until we 
have fully exhibited the usage. Upon this we now enter, 
proposing to take up the several words in succession, and 
to present such copious Illustrations under each as will serve 
to establish the soundness of the interpretation given. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Scriptural Distinction of Soul and Body, 

The distinction in man's nature between the two great 
elements of Soul and Body is so obvious and important that 
it could scarcely fail to be observed and expressed by appro- 
priate terms in the very infancy of the race and of language. 
Yet it is remarkable that the biblical Hebrew contains no 
single word answering, in fixed and definite import, to the 
Greek cw/zw, the Latin corpus, or the English body. Tt ex- 
hibits eight or ten different terms which are occasionally 
rendered body, but no one of them has that peculiar appro- 
priated sense which we recognize in the corresponding terms 
in the languages above mentioned. The ordinary distinc- 
tive word for body in Hebrew is *nil'2 bdsdr,Jlesh, the more 
obvious material of which the body is composed. The ver- 
bal form to which this word is lexically referred, especially 
as illustrated in its linguistic affinities, seems to convey, in 
its primary import, the idea o^ fairness, beauty, or perhaps 
more strictly that of ruddiness or brightness, particularly as 
evinced in the countenance, as the effect of joyful and cx- 
Mlarating tidings ; whence the verb *n"tKa bisser is usually 
rendered to cheer with glad tidings, to bring or announce 
good news to any one. The noun, *^^3, however, is inva- 
riably rendered ^c^A, though quite as frequently perhaps in a 
metaphorical as in a literal sense, i.e. as equivalent to man's 
fallen, sinful, and corrupt nature. In this sense it is not 
related to our present object, nor in its literal sense does it 
require more than a passing allusion, as our grand aim is to 
investigate the usage that obtains in regard to the terms de- 
signating the soul. The distinction, however, to which we 
allude is sometimes expressed by *^ flesh and spirit,'' and 
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sometimes by " heart and flesh,'* which is entirely tanta- 
mount. In a few instances the entire man is denominated 
from the flesh as equivalent to the body, as he is in other 
instances from the soul. Thus, Gen. 2. 24, " They shall 
be one flesh" i. e. one person. Eccl. 2. 3, " I sought to 
give myself (Heb. "^nra my flesh) unto wine." The more 
subtle distinction, familiar in our philosophy, between sub- 
stances strictly material and immaterial appears not to be 
expressly recognized in the sacred writings. The passage 
which comes nearest to it is perhaps Is. 31. 3, ** Their horses 
VLT^ flesh and not spirit J' That such a distinction is, in the 
nature of things, well founded, there can be no doubt, though 
it may be of too subtle a nature for our discrimination, 
when matter is contemplated in its most tenuous forms.* 
But we find no evidence that such metaphysical nicety en- 
tered into the conceptions of the inspired penmen of the 
Scriptures. 

At the same time we think the remark not superfluous, 
that in regard to this, as well as many other subjects treated 
in the sacred volume, a discrimination is to be made between 
the true-meant and deep-laid sense of the Holy Spirit and 
the conscious personal sense of the writers in inditing the 
language employed. Acting as mere amanuenses of the 
Divine Dictator of the word, nothing is more easily con- 
ceivable, than that the meaning which their mind affixed to 
a multitude of words may have been vastly transcended by 
the more fundamental import flowing from the depth of the 

■ 1 rr Til ■iiii _--_■ -■ , . 

* " We reiUy know.not wherein the elements of matter consist ; and 
although we are acquainted with some of its properties, we do not know 
its essence; neither are we sure that it may not possess properties, or 
assume forms, with which we are unacquainted, and which are too subtle 
to be recognized by our senses. Hence we do not consider the question 
of the materiality of the soul as being very importanty because what we 
call spiritual, may y in fact, be an infinitely fine modification of matter, for 
too subtle to be apprehended by our present powers." Newnham on JRe^ 
eiproeal Infiuenct of Body and Mind, p. 97. 
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in6nite intelligence, which must of course be regarded as 
compassing all the absolute verities involved in the nature 
of the themes. It does not seem to be at all necessary to a 
sound view of inspiration that the sacred writers should have 
truly understood all the truth which they were commission- 
ed to indite, or in other words, that their sense of the terms 
they employed should be deemed the measure of the 
sense of the Holy Ghost. Accordingly, as the absolute truth 
of the subject matters of the word becomes in time more 
fully developed by the light of science or the course of pro- 
vidence, we may find that the terms made use of do actually 
interpret themselves more in accordance with the essential 
and philosophical verity of things than we can suppose pos- 
sible of the same words when limited to the narrower sense 
of the human scribes by whose hands th^ were penned. — 
This principle must certainly be admitted in regard to a 
lar^e portion of the prophetic Scriptures, and we see na 
reason to question its applicability to the department we are 
now considering. As the true constitution of man mentally 
and corporeally becomes more fully unfolded by the pro- 
gress of physiology and psychology, we cannot doubt that 
the language of revelation will yield, in great measure, a 
meahing which, without violence, shall strikingly conform 
to the actual results of discovery and deduction in this field 
of inquiry. The justness, however, of this suggestion will 
probably disclose itself more fully in the process and the 
close of the philological researches which we have proposed 
to ourselves, and upon which we enter in a careful investi- 
gation of the import of the word soul i^ its various Scrip- 
tural relations. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Import of Original Scriptural Terms for Soul 

tfej (nephesh), xpi'xq (psuche), Anima, Soul, Life, 

The current rendering of this term in our English version 
is soul. But this does not strictly define the word, ns soul is 
very variously used, and the true idea is to be elicited, if at 
all, from a critical inquest into the genuine purport of its 
Hebrew original. Lexicography assumes it as a normal de- 
rivative from the radical tt^&3 ndphash,to breathe, to respire, 
with which coincide the cognates ^rs ndshaph, zra ndshav, 
&:f 3 ndsham, and t]s^^ shdaph, ail of them having the import 
o{ breathing or blowing, or in some way conveying the idea 
of atr in motion. The word xzz'i^ however, is not found in 
Kal, or the simplest verbal form, but only in Niphal, or the 
passive in the sense of taking breath, or being refreshed, 
especially after fatigue. The word in this form occurs only 
in the three following instances. 
Ex. 23. 12, ** That the stranger may be refreshed (t'SS^. Gr. 

wi'a^i'l//)." 
*' 31. 17, "And on the seventh day he rested and t^^as 

refreshed {^tV], Gr. inavaaTo),'^ 
2 Sam. 16. 14, *^ And the king, and all the people that were 

with him, came weary, and refreshed themselves there 

(ctS tt5ES'?5. Gr. aysipv^av ixn).'' 
The relation between the words is indeed as obvious as 
that in English between breathe and breath, yet there is 
every probability that the verb tis^'? is a mere denominative 
formed frdm the noun ttSfiS, instead of the reverse of the pro- 
cess being the fact. This is according to a very prevalent 
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analogy in Hebrew, of which copious examples are given in 
the Grammars of Gesenius and Ewald. Thus we find "nsTS 
to be born a male, from *n5T a male ; 'jtJi':! to remove ashes, 
from y^y ashes ; bns3 to show oneself uncircumcised, from 
^^yi foreskin. The noun, therefore, we think, is to be re- 
garded as primitive, unless, as Gesenius suggests, it may be 
formed by transposition of letters from t)rj to breathe, to 
blow. However this may be, it is not to be questioned 
that the radical import of the word is breath, as a visible 
indication of life, in consequence of which the two senses of 
the word, breath and life, in actual usage, very frequently 
run into each other, as will be evident from the citations 
which follow. So far then ^ssoul stands as a correct repre- 
sentative of tt3e^, it imports in the main the principle of ani- 
mal life, the vital spirit, as manifested by the breath, but 
not necessarily including the idea of intellectual faculties, 
which though occasionally implied in the use of the term in 
certain connections, is still entirely adventitious to the primi- 
tive sense. 

The corresponding Greek term ipvxv comes from yn^xw, 
of which the primary sense is held by lexicographers to be 
to breathe, to blow, and thence to render cold, to be cool, as 
an effect of breathing or blowing upon one; and~bence by 
natural transition to refresh. From the primitive sense 
comes ipvxr], soul, and from the secondary ^fv^og, cold, l^be 
dominant import of ^i^^is undoubtedly life as indicated by 
the act of breathing, which is the principal visible distinc- 
tion between a living and a dead animal, and this import it , 
evidently has in numerous instances in which it is transla- 
ted soul, as will be seen from the citations soon to be given. 
Yet nothing is clearer than that in this sense if/vxh is broadly 
distinguished from another Greek term ^oa^, which is also 
rendered by the same English word life, and which is uni- 
formly employed in all such phrases as — ** enter into life" — 
"see life'' — "inherit eternal life'' — "have eternal Uft"' 
-^"pass from death unto lifi" — "endure unto everlast- 
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inj life"—'' light of lift''—" word of life'*—'' bread of 
h'fe" — ** resurrection of /(/<?," &c. In these instances it 
obriously denotes a higher, more Fpiritual, more transcen- 
dental principle than is indicated by the word ipvjfij, which 
is more strictly applicable to the principle of vitality as 
connected with animal organization. In John, 12. 25, we 
neet with both terms in close connection : ** He that 
lateth his life (vr/v) in this world, shall keep it unto life 
Jwr^y) eternal." It would be entirely contrary toprevailin<r 
analogy to have used ipvxh^ in both these clauses. Yet there 
re a few sporadic cases in which fwf occurs in the lower 
ense of mere physical life. Thus, Luke 1. 75, ** In holiness 
nd righteousness before him, all the days of our life ( Jcoi?;)." 
Luke, 1'6. 25, " Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime 
iwfi) receivcdst thy good things.*' Acts, 8. 33, ** Who 
hall declare his generation ? for his life (^ow/) is taken from 
he earth." Acts, 17. 25, " Seeing he giveth to all life 
Co)/i), and breath, and all things." Rom. 8. 38, "For I 
im persuaded that neither death, nor life (foir?)> nor angels, 
lor principalities, &c., shall be able to separate us from the 
ove of God." Comp. 1 Cor. 3. 22. 1 Cor. 15. 19, " If in 
his life (foi/) only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 
nost miserable." Heb. 7. 3, ** Having neither beginning of 
lays nor end of life (fw%)." Comp. v. 16. These are all 
he cases, out of one hundred and thirty-two, in which the 
vord occurs in this sense in the New Testament. In the 
Jeptuagint it is never employed as a rendering of tfiea, but 
ilmost uniformly of n;n life or living. In its true interior 
ense it conveys the idea of good, enjoymtnt, happiness, in 
connection with that of life, and the import of duration is 
►lainly accessory, as it is natural to conceive of that which 
3 living, and as such enjoying, as at the same time enduring, 
hough the ideas are intrinsically separable. Zonj, therefore, 
)roperly denotes the good of existence as flowing directly 
rom God, and carries us,up to a higher conception of life 
ban ^fvxih which seenifl to have a more legititnate reference 
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to the sensitive principle in conjunction with which the true 
suhstratum of our being acts and manifests itself. It is in 
great measure by the fwr/ that man is distinguished from the 
brute creation, which possesses the ipv/ij but not the fw^. It 
is by this also that man is to be supposed preeminently to be 
conjoined to the Deity, and thus made secure of immortal 
existence, which is not to be conceived of brutes, because 
they lack the principle on which it is founded. Now it can- 
not, we think, be doubted that the phenomena of sensation 
are effected by means of the tpv/rj even while connected with 
and pervading the bodily structure ; for it is far from being 
clear, that the body, strictly speaking, is susceptible of any 
sensation whatever. A lifeless corpse is organically as per- 
fect as a living body, yet it has no sensation. The* sentient 
power has departed, but we know of nothing that requires 
the belief that in forsaking the body it loses any of its dis- 
tinguishing attributes. But this point we shall consider 
more fully in the sequel. 

The corresponding Latin terms for the vital and intel- 
lectual part of our nature, animus — anima — spiritus — are 
also obviously of the same etymological origin, anima be- 
ing derived from animus, and this from unpog^ wind, while 
spiritus comes directly from spiro, to breathe, to blow 
The Latin, however, has still another word, mens, to which 
corresponds the English word mind, used in reference to 
the same subject. These terms signified originally that 
which knows or understands, and are derived from the root 
mena^ to know, an etymon, which though lost in the Eu- 
ropean langunges, is preserved like many of their common 
roots, in the Sanskrit, to which is to be traced the Greek 
prfvmt, he means. The Greek I'oi)?, also signifying mind, 
comes from the rJJfw, to know. 

Our common English word soul is of an origin some- 
what difficult to be determined. Grimm (Gramraatik, 
Theil. II. § 99) remarks that the German word fcr soul, 
at present sccle, was anciently, in the Gothic of the third 
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and foarth centuries, smv-^i^la, from which came in the 

eighth and ninth centuries seul-a and sela, whence seele, 

arid in the Anglo-Saxon sauv-el (pron. sow-el), from which 

he thinks flows by easy sequence the English soul. The 

derivation of saivala from saivan, denoting the effect 

of a violent wind or storm, is higlily probable, he observes, 

although in the ancient monuments we find the word saivn 

applied only to the waving sea. The word seele might 

therefore have had originally a double import, as uvf(io?, 

viz. that of wind and spirit, {Schubert's Gesch, dcr Seele, 

p. 716.) 

Nothing is more remarkable than the fact that in all these 
languages the leading words designating the soul are from 
roots that have some relation to air, wind, breath. Still 
this relation is probably to be deemed of a phenomenal 
rather than of a real character, and founded upon the ob- 
vious sensible fact, that breath was the grand criterion of 
life. The intrinsic nature of the soul is not therefore at all 
disclosed by the import of the terms used to denote it. 
This we tire left to discover, if possible, by such means as 
are within our reach. The object of our present inquiry 
however will be attained even if we should fall short of 
this. 

In attempting a sytematic classification of the various 
senses of the word ^t}^=wv/r=zwul, we shall commence 
with the somewhat peculiar usage that discloses itself in the 
first instances of its occurrence in the sacred text. In the ac- 
count of the creation in the first two chapters of Genesis 
we meet with the frequent use of ttSsa, and always accom- 
panied by fi^n living, although, according to Gesenius, this 
latter word is not an adjective, but a noun, and requiring 
the phrase to be literally rendepod in English by breath of 
life. But we think the simple idea o^ breath scarcely comes 
up to the import of the word in this connexion. It rather 
denotes, we conceive, the inner, essential, constituent prin- 
ciple iu which the life inheres that is indicated by the 
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breath. But it is even in that sense evidently a concrete, 
and the established version living creature undoubtedly 
presents very fairly the leading import of the term, especially 
in reference to the animal tribes to which it is expressly ap- 
plied. The Greek, however, invariably represents it by 
ipv/fl fc5(7(x, living soul, and this rendering our translators 
have adopted. Gen. 2. 7, where the creation of man is 
spoken of. Yet it is an important fact, which is necessarily 
lost sight of by the mere English reader, that precisely the 
same language is employed in reference to the creation of 
man and of beasts. They were both made ipv/ui ^(mtui, liv 
ing souls. Whatever be the intrinsic nature of the psychic 
cal principle, both share it in common — a fact from which 
some have inferred that beasts are as immortal as man, and 
others that man is as noortal as beasts. But we shall see in 
the sequel that one inference is as erroneous as the other. 
While the y^vxt] is not in itself immortal, and therefore 
secures not immortality to its brute possessors, it is made 
immortal in man by its connexion with the nvsvfia, or spirit, 
an element which belongs to the human nature alone. But 
upon this part of the subject we shall treat more at lenorth 
in another place. Our present object is to exhibit the 
usage of — 

§ 2. 
tCBJ in the sense of Living Creature, with the uniform ac* 

companiment of tVn. 

Gen. 1.20, "Let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life (njn ttJci 7"t^)." 
This may be rendered by apposition, and coliectively, the 
living reptile, the living creature; but Rosenmiiller prefers 
the construction by regimen, the swarming reptile of a liv- 
ing soul, i. e. possessed of a living soul ; and this is coun- 
tenanced by the Greek 6^7i6Ta if,vx(^v fwawv, creeping things 
of living souls. To the leading sense of the term it is not 
material which of the readings we adopt, and grammatical 
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euuMB will warrant either. The idei, of Ufe, which is 
reaJijT native to the word, is heightened by the adjunct Si;^. 
Gen. 1. 21, " And God created great whales, and every living 

creature (rtjn XSti) that moveth." 
" 1. 24, "Let the earth bring forth the living creature 

(rm tiw) after his kind." 
" 1. 30, " To every thing that cr&peth, wherein there 

is life (rrjn tSw), I have given,*' &c. 
V 2. 7. " And the Lord God formed man of the dust of 
the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life (o'^^n na*r5 breath of lives), and he became a 
living soul (njn tti^ — Gr. tig fpvxiiv fwcroi')." 
Here we see that the more appropriate Heb. expression 
for simple breath is not t^fis, but n^:^: tieshdmdh, which will 
be considered hereafter, though it is still unquestionable 
that Q^&9 is etymologically related to ^t^ to breathe or blow. 
But only a single instance occurs in the biblical text where 
it is rendered breath, and there it is spoken of God ; Job, 
41. 13, "His breath (ittSci) kindlelh coals." lu another 
passage of Job, ch. 11. 20, it is rendered by ghost, though 
the margin has breath — " The hope of the wicked shall be as 
the giving up if the ghost (tt5£5 ns^, the breathing forth 
of the life or soul, Marg. a puff" of breath),'* So also 
Jer. 15. 9, " She that hath borne seven languisheth, she 
hath given up the ghost (ttifii)." These passages come the 
nearest of any that oan be specified tp the sense of simple 
breath, and yet they all of them, except Job 11. 13, evi- 
demly carry the mind to the deeper idea of life or soul. 
Gen. 2. 19, ** And whatsoever Adam called any living 
creature (s^jn *^?.?.), that was the name thereof." 
" 9. 12, " This is the token of the covenant which I 
make between me and you, and every living creature 
(n^nttjfii)." 
" 9. 16, " That I may remember the everlasting cove- 
nant betw^l^bod and every living creature (ttiEJ 
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§3. 

t23)D$ in the sense of Life y i/^t*/^, Anima^ the Vital PrincipUf 

bi/ which the Body lives. 

The usage under this head prevails very extensively in 
the sacred writers, and iif our version the rendering is in- 
terchangeably life an3 soul^ the latter however being the 
English equivalent more generally adopted. The Greek 
has almost invariably fffv/h- How much more is legitimate- 
ly implied in the term than the simple idea of vitality, 
exclusive of thought and feeling, may no doubt be a mat- 
ter on which difference of opinion may be entertained. 
Our object, however, is to present the usage, as a mutter of 
fact, with all the discrimination attainable, while at the same 
time we are fully aware that many of the passages which we 
may cite under this head another would refer to another. 
We can perhaps only hop6 to approximate to a just classi- 
fication. 

Gen. 9. 4, " But the flesh irith the life th.-reof (ittissa), which 
is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat." 
We are not probably to understand this as intended to 
ailirm it as a physiological fact, that the life is pre-eminently 
seated in the blood, which was formerly held by some phys- 
iologists, but is now discarded, but simply as intimating the 
close connexion between the possession of the due quantity 
of blood and the possession of life, inasmuch as if the blood 
be shed the life is gone. 

Gen. 9. 5, ** And surely your blood of your lives (os'^rfii) 
will I require : at the hand of every beast will I require 
it, and at the hand of man ; at the h md of every man's 
brother will I require the life (ttisa) of man." 
19. 17, " Escape for thy life (^irDi)." 

19, " Thou hast magnified thy mersy, .... in sa- 
ving my life (•^ttSfia)." 

32. 30, " I have seen God face to'^face, and my life 
(•^ttJij) is preserved." i*^ 
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Gen. 35. 18, " And it came to pass as her soul (n^jt:) was 

in departing." 

This might doublless as properly have been rendered 

Ife, which is said to depart at death, though it is nowhere 

said to expire or become extinct. 

" 37.21, "Let us not kill him (c5£2— Lit. Ift us not 

smite or kill him, soiil^ i. e. as to his soul or life)." 
" 44. 33, ** Seeing that his lift (lOc:) is bound up in the 
child's life (^si)." 
Ex. 4. 19, ** All the men are dead which sought fhi/ life 

i-m)-" 

'* 21. 23, "And if any mischief follow, then thou shalt 

give life for life (c5e3 rnn nSca)." 
u «* 33^ « p^r the ransom ol' his life (t^S?)" 
Lev. 17. 1 1 , " For the life (t^rs) of the flesh is in the blood." 
Comp. 7. 14. 
** 24. 17, " He that killeth ani/ man (cix tiSss— Lit. that 

smittth the life of a man)." 
*' 24. 18, ** lie that killeth a beast shall make it good : 
beast for beast (ttSta rnn tXita life for life).'' 
The established rendering undoubtedly gives the true' 
sense, but it would have been better to-have translated ac- 
cording to the letter, as we feel at once the violence of ren- 
dering tt363 by beast. 
Num. 35 31, "Ye shall take no satisfaction for the life 

(ttSta) of a murderer." 
Deut. 12. 23, " The blood is the life (t*c;) ; and thou mayest 
not eat the life (tt^s;)." 
" 19. 6, " Lest the avenger of blood .... slay hitn (tr5E3 

— Lit. smite him as to the Ufe)'' 
'' " Life shall go for life (^ts— tiSsj)." 
** 22. 2G, *' As when a man riseth against his neighbor, 
and slayeth him (ttSfiJ — Lit. smiteth him as to the life)" 
" 24. 6, *' For he taketh a man's life (ttSw) to pledge." 
Josh. 2. 13, "Deliver our souls (la'^naSfi?) from death," i. e. 
our lives. 
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Josh. 2. 14, " Our lives ('latiB?) for yours." 
" 9. 24, " We were sore afraid of our lives ('JrrjtoB?*),/^?^ 

our lives).** 
Judg. 5. 18, *' A people that jeoparded their lives (itifi?) 

unto death." 
" 12. 3, " I put mif life (''ttSfii) in ray hand." 
Ruth, 4. 15, '* A restorer of thy life (tt^B?)." 

1 Sam. 19. 5, " For he did put his life (i^B?) in his hand." 

i, « 11^ «< If thou save not <*v /i/c (^^B^ to-night." 

22. 23, " He that seeketh wy life ("'trjBa) seekeih thj 

life (m^b?)." 

23. 15, ** Saul was come out to seek his life (i^B?)." 

24. 11, " Thou huntest my soul (''ttJB?) to take it," 
i. e. my life. 

26, 21. *' Because my soul (*^&^B3) was precioas in 
thine eyes this day," i. e. my life. 

25. 24, " And hehold, as thy life (^pjB?) was much 
set by this day in mine eyes, so let my life ("'^Bi) be 
much set by hi the eyes of the Lord." 

" 23. 9, " Wherefore then layest thou a snare for my 
/i/<?(^B3)r 

2 Sam. 1.9, " My life ("'ttiB?) is yet whole in me." 
4. 8, " Behold the head of Ish-bo-sheth . . . which 
sought thy life ("fflE?)." 

14. 7, " That we may kill him>r the life («5B22) of 
his brother whom he slew." 
16. II, " Seeketh my life ("^^Ba)." 

18. 13, " I should have wrought falsehood against my 
oion life ('^tt5E:3)." 

19. 5, ** Which this day have saved thy life ("|^B5), 
the lives (^n) of thy sons . . . and the lives (ttSs:) 
of thy wives, and the lives (ttisa) of thy concubines." 

23. 17, "The blood of the men which went in jeop- 
ardy of their lives (onittSfisa with their lives).*' So 
also 1 Chron. 11. 19. 
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^3, 1. 12, "That thou majest save thine own life 
(^&3), and the life {^^ pf thy son Solomon." 

' 2. 23, *^ Adonijah hive not spoken this word 
against his own life (iaJsa)." 
3. 11, <VNor hast asked the life (tt3Ba)1|^thine ene- 



mies." 



19. 2, ''If I make not thy life {^^tl) as the life 

(ttijw) of one of them." ^ 

19. 3, " He arose and went for his life (itt^fiS)." 

19. 4, ''And re^gj^ed for himself (itt^Bd, for his 
life) that he migfit die; and said, It is enough; 
now, O Lftid, take away my life ('^^&3)." 

20. 31, " Peradventure he will save thy life (^^&^)." 

30. 39, •'Then shall thy life (Tjtfiw) be for his Ufe 
(itiW)." So also V. 42. 2 Kings, 10. 24. 

ngs, I. 13, "Let my life ('^tfiw) and the life (tbfia) of 
these fifty thy servants be precions in thy sight." 
So also V. 14. ^ 

7. 7, " And fled for their life (Bl^W)." 

7. 3, " Let my life (''tiSsja) be given me at my peti- 
tion." 

7. 7, " Haman stood up to make request for his life 
(itbfia)." 

8. 11, "To stand for their lives (tJCjW)." So also 
chap. 9. 16. 

2. 4, " All that a man hath will he give for his life 
(ittSfia)." 

2. 6, " Behold, he is in thine hand, but save his life 
(ito)." 

12. 10, " In whose handjis the5aM/(tt543, life) of every 
living thing, and the breath of all mankind." 

31. 39, " Have caused the owners thereof to lose their 
life {^^l)" S®® ^ parallel to this, Prov. 1. 19. 

^ 4, " Let them be confounded and put to shame that 
seek after my soul (^^ijfis)." 

3 
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This passage may stand as the representative of a large 
number occurring in the Psalms, where the same expression 
in the original is sometimes rendered by '''^Miking the sou//' 
and sometimes by ** seeking the life" The import is un- 
doubtedly to seek the life with a view to destroy it. We 
would therefore render the phrase uniformly by life instead 
of soul. In like manner the phrase 'Maying wait for the 
soul," v/e take to be equivalent to '* Uying wait for the life'* 
with a persecuting or murderous intent. So again, pre' 
serving, delivering, redeeming tfjg^foul, is, Ave suppose, to be 
understood of performing these dSices for the life, though it 
is possible there may be cases of this kin^ where a higher 
meaning may be attached to the word sou/, and one that 
shall bring it under a subsequent head. '* 
Prov. 1. 18, ** They lurk privily/or their oton lives (cntbfii^);" 
" 6. 26, " The adulteress will hunt for the precious life 

" 7. 23, " And knoweth nflt that it is/or his life (i^Jwa)." 
" 12. 10, ** A righteous man regardeth the life (ttSfii) of 

his beast." 
" 13. 3, " He that keepeth his mouth keepeth his life 

" 13. 8, ''The ransom of a man's life (ttSfij) are his 
riches." 
Is. 15. 4, " His life (*i^B?) shall be grievous unto him," 
Jer. 21. 9, " His life (ittJBs) shall be unto him for a prey." 
So also ch. 38. 18—45. 
" 48. 6, " Flee, save your lives (dSit5E5)." 
Lam. 2. 12, "When their soul {^t^}) was poured out into 
their mother's bosom," i. e. their life. This is under- 
stood by some to be equivalent to the blood, 
•* 2. 19, " Lift up thine hands toward him for the life 
(tfifii) of thy young children." 

«« 5. 9, " We gat our bread with the peril of our lives 
(«^W)." 
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Ezek. 32. 10, '* They shall tremble at every moment, every 
man /or his own life (i^B^^)." 
** 47. 9, " And it shall come to pass that evert/ thing 
that liveth (njn ttijgj bs, every soul of life) shall live." 
Jon. 1. 14, ** Let us not perish for this man's life (ttica)." 

" 4. 3, " Take, I beseech thee, my life (""ttifii)." 
Mat. 2. 20, ** For they are dead which sought the young 
child's life (vi'jjjT/*')'" 
" 10. 39, " He that findeth his life (y/w) shall lose it; 
and he that loseth his life (^vxtjv) for my sake, shall 
find it." So also ch. 16. 25. 
Mr. Barnes remarks upon this passage that " the word 
life is used in two senses. The meaning may be expressed 
thus : He that is anxious to secure his temporal life, or his 
comfort and security here, shall lose eternal life ; or shall 
fail of heaven. He that is willing to lose his comfort and 
life here, for my sake, shall find everlasting life, or shall be 
saved." In either case there is a superadded sense of enjoy* 
ment, which is frequently to be recognized in the use of the 
word life, both in the Old Testament and the New. 
Mat. 16 26, ** For what is a man profited if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul (ipvxrjv, life), or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul (ipvxrjv, life) V* 
In the parallel passage, Luke 9. 25, it is said, " For what 
is a man advantaged, if he gain the whole world, and lose 
himself, or be cast away ?" The word life or soul, therefore, 
in this connection must doubtless betaken in the same sense 
with ti^Bp. No. 6, implying that which constitutes the ipseity 
or essential self of a man. This is the highest import of the 
word soul, and involves more than the simple idea o( physi» 
cal life. There is, therefore, some ground for rendering 
yrvxv by soul here, though the same term is rendered in the 
preceding verse by life. 

Mat. 20. 28, ** Even as the Son of man came not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister, and to give his life (<Cv]cnv\ 
a ransom for many." So Mark,^. 4&« 
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Mark, 3. 4, " Is it lawful to do good on the Sabbath-days, 

or to do evil 1 to save life (^vxh^), or to kill V 
Luke, 14. 26, ** If any man come to me, and hate not his 
father, and mother, and wife, and brethren, and sis- 
ters, yea, and his own life (^v/^) also, he cannot be 
my disciple." 
John, 10. 11, '' I am the good shepherd that giveth his Ufe 
{tpvxfjv) for the sheep." So also ch. 10, 15. 
" 13. 37, " I will lay down my Ufe (ipvxn^) ^<^ thy sake." 
So V. as, and 15. 13. 
Acts, 15. 26, '* Men that have hazarded their lives (ipvzag) 
for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ." 
" 20. 10, *' Trouble not yourselves, ibr his life (yisri) is 
in him." 

20. 24, " Neither count I my life (fffvxv^) dear unto 
myself." 

27. 10, " I perceive that this voyage will be with hart 
and much damage, not only of the lading and ship, 
but also of our Uves (if^vjc^)-'* 
" 27. 22, ''There shall be no Joss of any man's Ufe 
(y^VXV?) among you, but only of the ship." 
Rom. 1 1 . 3, '' I am lefl alcme, and they seek my life (^/^)." 
" 16. 4, " Who have for my life (iffv/iig) laid down their 
own necks." So 1 John, 3. 16. 
Phil. 2. 30, " For the work of Christ he was nigh unto 

death, not regarding his life (fpvzji)" 
Rev. 8. 9, " And the third part of the creatures which were 
in the sea and had Ufe (ipvxag, souls), died." 
" 12. 11, *' And they loved not their lives {^vxag) unto 
the death." This, however, may be rendered souh in 
the sense of themselves. 
The above list of citations contains nearly all the pro- 
minent instjtnces to be found in the Old and New Testa- 
ments of the use of the word tbfij, yn'xri, in the sense of life. 
The passages omitted are mostly repetitions of certain texts 
that occur in our catalogue. The Greek rendering of ti&3 
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we beliere is, in every case, yrvx^. The English repreaeor 
tative soul occurs in a few instances, but the dominant terra 
is correctly life. The most obvious idea which is to \>e at- 
tached to life in these connexions is simply that of the 
animal or vital principle by which a living is distinguished 
from a dead body. As the term is applied equally to mea 
and to beasts, there is no necessary implication, as far as 
these passages are concerned, of those intellectual and moral 
attributes usually indicated by the word soul^ and which 
constitute that element of our being of which immortality 
is more properly predicated. We shall find, indeed, in the 
classifications that follow, that the word is used extensively 
in a higher sense and one that involves the import of animus 
as well as anima, or of the rational faculties peculiar to 
man as standing at the head of the terrestrial order of crea- 
IJwres. In pursuing, however, the train of development 
*^hich we have marked out, we encounter a peculiar diffi- 
culty in discriminating accurately between the purely intel* 
lectual and the emotional or sensitive part of our nature, 
alluded to in a great variety of texts. That the term in its 
genuine significance points often to that principle which is 
the seat of sensation and affection^ rather than of intellection^ 
we think is undoubted. Still as these principles co-exist 
and co*act together by the very constitution of our being, it 
• is not perhaps to be expected that the line which separates 
their respective spheres should be made, by the sacred wri- 
ters, very distinctly conspicuous. We can hardly expect, 
therefore, that the following, or in fact that any, classifica- 
tion can carry with it such ample evidence of its truth as to 
preclude all doubt. The usage of terms in all languages 
frequently varies by such nice and imperceptible shades, 
and, according to the genius of the writer or the scope of 
the context, their different senses so glide into and blend 
with each other, that the attempt to discriminate them is 
like the*attempt to mark the precise line of separation be- 
tween the tints of the rainbow. Al\ xYv^Xnv^ c»^ti ^\\si ^Sa^ 
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the nearest possible approximation to a correct estimate of 
the force of the term in question in its different textual 
relations. 

t^&!3 as the Scat of Sensation^ the Subject of Bodily Appc' 
tites. Desires f and the various kinds of Sensucd or Aninud 
Affections. 

Ex. 15. 9, '' My lust ('^^th ^V soul,) shall be satisfied upon 

them." 
Num. 21. 5, Our soul (is^^s) loatheth this light bread." 
Deut. 12. 15, 20, 21, " WhaUoever thy soul (^^w) lusteth 

after." 

12. 20, " Thy soul (^tt^B?) longeth to eat flesh." 
14. 16, *' Whatsoever thy soul (^IttjB?) lusteth after, 
. . . whatsoever thy soul (^ttSfij) desireth." 

13. 6, " With all the desire of Ai5 mind (ittJfi?)." 
21. 14, "If thou have no delight in her, thou 
shah let her go whither she will (n^&db, lit. to her 
souiy 

24. 15, " For he is poor, and setteth his heart (i^B?, 
his soul) uponjt." 
i Sam. 2. 10, ''Take as much as thy soul (^^,&0 ^^' 

sireth." 
Job, 6. 7, "The things that my soul (''tbfis) refused to touch 
are as my sorrowful meat." 
'* 24. 12, " And the soul (tbcj) of the wounded crieth 

out." That which is the seat of sensation. 
" 33. 20, " So that ^his life abhorreth bread, and his 
soul (ittSsa) dainty meat." 
Ps. 10. 3, " The wicked boasteth of his heart's ('ittSBS) de- 
sire." ^ 
" 35. 13, " I humbled my soul ("^oSn) with fasting." 
" 69. 1, ** Save me, O God ; for the waters are come 
in unto my soul ("^ttSBJ)." My troubles reach the in- 
most seat of sensation. 
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Psalm 78. 18, " They tempted God ia their hearts by ask- 
ing meat /or their lust (D^fc5b,ybr their souls) J* 
105. 18. '* Whose fteC they hurt with fetters ; he was 
laid in iron (ittifia JiKilina, his soul came into iron),'* 
107. 9, " For he satisfieth. the longing soul (tt^fij), 
and filleth the hungry soul (^Bj) with goodness." 
With bodily blessings. 
" 107. 18, " Their soul Dt^w) abhorreth all manner of 
meat" 
Prov. 6. 30, " Men do not despise a thief if he steal to sat- 
isfy his soul (itbs^ i. e. his ajfpetite) when^he is 
hungry." 

10. 3, " Thou wilt not suffer the soul (i^sa) of the 

righteous to famish." 

That this refers to a supply of the temporal wants of 

the righteous, is obvious from the remaining clause of the 

▼erse, " but he casteth away the substance of the wicked." 

Prov. 13. 4, " The soul (ttSfiJ) of the sluggard desireth and 

hath nothing; but, the soul (^&a) of the diligent 

shall be made fat."^ ' 

** 13. 25, " The righteous eateth to the satisfying of his 

soul (ttSfi?)." 
^' 16. 17, ** Pleasant words are as an honey-comb, 
sweet to the soul (^B5), and health to the bones." 
19. 15, " An idle soul (aSBs) shall suffer hunger." 
22. 23, " For the Lord will plead their cause, and 
spoil the soul {^p.^) of those that spoiled them." 
** 23. 2, "Put a knife to thy throat if thou be a man 

given to appetite (tt^Ba, to soul)?' 
" 25. 13, " For he refresheth the soul (tlliBj) of his 

masters." 
" 25. 25, " As cold waters to a thirsty soul (^565), so is 

good news from a far country." 
" 27. 7, " The full soul{^p}) loatheth an honey-comb ; 
but to the hungry soul (a^W ) every bitter thing is 

'IT-" 
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Eccl. 2. 24, '' That he should make his soul (tt^fes) enjoy 
good in his labor." Marg. " Or, delight his senses." 

" 6. 2, '* A man to whom God hath given riches, 
wealth, and honor, so that he wanteth nothing for 
his soul (ttisa)." 

" 6. 3, " And his soul (aSBi) be not filled with good," 

*' 6. 7, '' All the labor of man is for his mouth, a|id 
yet the appetite (^&^, soul) is not filled." 
Is. 29. 8, ''As when an hungry man dreameth, and behold 
he eateth ; but he awaketh, and his soul (^vi) is 
empty : or as when a thirsty man dreameth, and be- 
hold he drinketh ,* but he awaketh, and behold he is 
faint, and his soul (fi^l) hath appetite." 

" 32. 6, "To make empty the soul (tfiw) of the 
hungry." 

" 56. 1 1 , " They are greedy dogs (^6J .'':4?, dogs strong 
of soul, i. e. of ravenous appetite)." 

" 68. 11, "The Lord shall satisfy thy soul (tt5M) in 
drought." 

Jer. 31. 12, " Their soul (btfw) shall be as a watered 
garden." 
That the idea here is not primarily that of Sjpiritual 
abundance, will be obvious upon inspection of the whole 
verse. So also in the two texts that immediately follow. 
Jer. 31. 14, " I will satiate the soul (6b5) of the priests 
with fatness." 

" 31. 25, " I have satiated the weary soul (tt^M), and I 

have replenished every sorrowful soul (aJW)." 
" 50. 19, " And I will bring Israel again to his habi- 
tation, and he shall feed on Carmel and Bashan, and 
h\3 soul (tt5B5) shall be satisfied upon Mount Ephraim 
and Gilead." 
Mic. 7. 1, " My soul (^cfiB?) desired the first ripe fruit." 
Mat. 6. 25, " Take no thought for your life {^vxr^), what ye 
shall eat," &c.— "Is not the life {^vxh) more than 
meat, and the body than raiment '?" 
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Luke, 2. 3, *^ Yet, a sword shall pierce through thine own 

soul (^i^rt^O also." 
We are not entirely confident that this passage ranges it- 

nelf roost naturally under this head. We give it here froai 

its parallelism with Ps. 105. 18, *^ He was laid in iron (Heb. 

his soul came into iron)." 

Luke, 12. 19, 20, " I will say to my soul (ipvxh), ^S!oti/ (tpyxh), 
thou hast m^ch goods laid up for many years; take 
thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry. But God 
said unto him, Thou fool, this night shall thy soul 
(ifwxv) be required of thee." 
" 12. 22, 23, " Take no thought for your life (ifn^zh^), 
what ye shall eat ; neither for your body, what ye 
shall put on. The life (yn^xh) is more than meat, 
and the body than raiment." 

The foregoing list of quotations might perhaps be in- 
creased by the addition of a few more which as properly 
pertain to this department as most of those actually given ; 
and it might perhaps be diminished by the subtraction of 
several that would as properly come under another head. 
But we believe it contains, on the whole, a pretty fair 
exhibit of the usage which recognizes the word soul, as ex- 
pressing the seat of what may be termed — whether correctly 
or not — corporeal sensation and affection y and with which 
the idea o^ intellectual attributes is not necessarily connected. 
Under the next division we are advanced to a higher sense. 

§5. 

1D|^ tn the sense of Animus, Rational Soul, Mind, and 
considered as the Seat of various Passions, Emotions, and 
Affections pertaining to a Rational Being, such as Love, 
Joy, Fear, Sorrow, Hope, Hatred, Revenge, Contempt, 

Gen. 23. 8, *' If it he your mind (oDttjBJ f^» ^T^^,, if it be 
with your mind or soul) that I should bury my dead " 

3* 
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Gen. 34. 3, "His soultj^t^) clave unto Dinah." So also 

v. 8. 
" 42. 21, " We saw the anguish o^ his soul (ittSB?)." 
Ex. 23. 9, Ye know the heart (ttiBa, the soul, i. e. the feel- 

ings) of a stranger." 
Lev. 10. 29, " Ye shall afflict your souls (ostflfis)." So 
also ch. 23. 27. 29. 32, and often elsewhere. 
" 26. 15, " U I/our soul (Q^^W) abhor my judgments." 
" 26. 16, " And cause sorrow of heart (tt^Bj)." 
" 26. 43, " Their soul (Dt^Bs) abhorred my statutes." 
Num. 21. 4, " The soul (ttSta) of the people was much dis- 
couraged." 
Deut. 4. 9, " Keep thy soul (^ttS^a) diligently." 
" 4. 29, " Seek him with all thy soul (?]tt)B5)." 
" 6. 5, " With all thy soul (tjtbfii) and all thy might." 
So also ch. 10. 12, and often elsewhere. 
11. 18, "In your heart and in your soul (DDtfiBS)." 
18. 16,. " With all the desire of his mind (tt^Bi)/' 
28. 65. " The Lord shall give .... thee sorrow of 
mind (tt^B?)/' 
Judg. 16. 16, ** His soul (iti^Bs) was vexed unto death." 

1 Sam. 1. 10, "She was in bitterness of 5om/ (^'?5)-" 
" 2. 33, " To grieve thine heart (?ltt|B3)." 

" 18. 3, " He loved him as his own \'oul {itt}_)" 
" 22. 2, " Every one that was discontented (aiBj ^», 
hitter of soul) J* 

" 30. 6, "The soul (aSBi) of all the people was 
grieved." 

2 Sam. 5. 8, "That are hated of David's soul (tt^Bi)." 

" 17. 8, " They be chafed in their minds (tt5.B5 inc. 
, bitter of soul) J* 

2 Kings, 9. 15, "If it be your minds (o^tlSBi), then let 
none go." 

1 Chron. 28. 9, " Serve him with a perfect heart and a will- 
ing mind {^ti}),** 
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Job, 3. 20, " Wherefore is light given to him that is in 

misery, and life unto the bitter in soul (^&3 ) 1" 
" 7. 11, ''I will complain in the bitterness of my soul 

(•»tbw)." So also ch. 10. 1. 
** 7. 15, ''My soul (■'ttbBi) chooseth strangling." 
" 10. 1, "My soul ("^tt^W) is weary of life." 
" 14.-5K2, " And his soul ('itt^S?) within him shall mourn." 
19. 2, " How long will ye vex my soul (*^tt5fi?) ?" 
30. 25, " Was not my soul (*^ttiB5) grieved for the 
poor?' 
Ps. 6. 3, ** My soul ("•a^fiO is also sore vexed." 
*' 10. 3, " The wicked boasteth of his souVs ("itt^Ba) de- 






sire." 



" 11. 5, " Him that loveth violence his soul (iaSfis) 

hateth." 
** 27. 12, " Deliver me not over unto the will (ittSM) of 

mine enemies." See also ch. 41. 2. 
** 33. 20, " Our soul («tfifi5) waiteth for the Lord." 
** 35. 9, " And my soul (*^*^B5) shall be joyful in the 

Lord." 
** 42. 1, " So panteth my soul (^^tt^w) after thee." 
** 42. 6, " My soul (''tt?B5) is cast down within me." So 

V. 5; ch. 43. 5; 44.25; 57.6. 
" 57. 1, *'My soul {""^t}) trusteth in thee." 

63. 8, " My soul O^Jfia) followeth hard after thee." 

77. 2/*' My soul (''tbBi) refuseth to be comforted." 
** 84. 2 " My soul (^tt?B5) longeth .... for the courts 

of the Lord." 
** 66, 4, " Rejoice the soul (aSfi;) of thy servant" 
*' 88. 3, " My soul (^^tflfis) is full of troubles." 
*' 94. 19, " Thy cqpforts delight my soul C^tt?fe5)." 
** 107. 26 " Their soul (B^^?) is melted because of 

trouble." 
** 119. 20, " My soul C^^t^) breaketh for the longing it 

hath unto thy judgments." 
*' 119. 25, " My sow^ (''«?33) cleaveth unto the dust." 
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Ps. 119. 28, '* My soul (*^«?w) melieth for heaviness.' 
" 123. 4, '* Our soul («<^B5) is exceedingly filled with 

the scorning of those that are at ease." 
*' 43. 12, " Destroy all them that afflict my soul C*^W)." 
ProY. 2. 10, " Knowledge is pleasant to the soul (tt^&d)." 
*^ 113. 19, *'The desire accomplished is sweet to the 

soul (^ly * 

" 21. 10, " The soul (tt5w) of the wicked desireth evil." 
" 28. 26, " He that is of a proud heart (ttJfia)." 
" 29. 17, ^ He shall give delight unto thy soul (^itfifia)." 
" 31 . 6, " Give wine to those 'that be of heavy hearts 
(ttJfcj '»'3tt, hitter of soul)." 
Eccl. 6.3, "And his 50MZ(?]83fi5) be not filled with good." 
Cant. 3. 1, " O thou, whom my soul (*^tti|Di) loveth." So 

also 2, 3, 4. 
Is. 61. 10, " My soul C^^M) shall be joyful in God." 
Jer. 4. 31, "My soul ('^^BS) is wearied because of mur- 
derers." 
•* 6. 16, " Ye shall find rest for your souls (osttiw)." 
Lam. 1. 16, ** The comforter that should relieve my soul * 

" 3. 51, " Mine eye affecteth my heart (*^tt?w)." 
Ezek. 23. 17, " Her mind (»ttJfi5) was alienated from them." 
So also vs. 18, 22, 28. 
*' 24. 21. " That which your soul (ostfiBs) pitieth." 
" 25. 6, " Rejoiced in heart (ttiw) with all thy despite." 
" 25. 15, " Taken vengeance with a despiteful heart 

" 36. 5, " Which have appointed my land . . . with 

despiteful minds (ttiba)." 
Hos. 4 8, " They set their heart (rj^i) on their iniquity." 
Jon. 2. 7, •* When my soul Q^t}) fainted." 
Mich. 7. 3, "He uttereth his mischievous desire (itt5&5 nJin, 

the mischief of his soul)" 
Hab. 2. 4, " BeholdJnssoul (^^BJ) which is lifted up, is not 

upright in him." 
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Hab. 1. 5, " Who enlargeth his desire (^laSw) as hell.*' 
Mat. 11. 29, "Ye shall find rest for your souls (^lyrat?)." 
•• 22. 37, " Thou shalt Jove the Lord thy God with all 

thy heart, and with all thy soul (ipv^fi), and with ^i thy 

mind." So Luke, 10. 27. 
j;. ** 26. 38, "My soul (tpvxr]) is exceeding sorrowful, even 

unto death." 
John, 10. 24, "How long dost thou make us to doubt (Icog 

nors T^ y^vx^jy rifiow aiQ$ig, haw long dost thou hold our 

soul in suspense) 7" 
• " 12. 27, " Now is ray soul {ipvxh) troubled." 
Acts, 14. 2, " But the unbelieving Jews stirred up the 

Gentiles, and made their minds (jtpvxdg, souls) evil 

affected against the brethren." 

14. 22, " Confirming the souls {ipvxag) of the dis- 
ciples." 

15. 24, " Forasmuch as we have heard, that certain 
wiiich went out from us, have troubled you with 
words, subverting your souls (fpvxag)" 

2 CJor. 1. 23, " Moreover, I call God for a record upon my 

soul (^vxfjy)J' 
Epb. 6. 6, " As the servants of Christ, doing the will of 

God from the heart {yjvxrjg, sout),** 
Phil. 1. 27, " That ye stand fast in one spirit, with one mind 

(f^zh) striving together for the faith of the gospel." 
Col. 3. 23, *' Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily (in tfjg^vxfi^t 

from the soul), as to the Lord." 
1 Thes. 6. 23, " I pray God your whole spirit, soul (^nr^), 

tod body, be preserved blameless." 
Heb. 4. 12, " Piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul 

(iffvxfig) and spirit." 
" 6. 19, " Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul 

(y^vx^g)." 
" 10. 39, " Of them that believe to the saving of the 
soul {yn^xv^y* So also 1 Pet. 1» 9- 
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Heb. 12. 3, " Lest ye be weary and faint in your minds 

" laT. 17, " For they watch for your souls (fpvz&y) as 
they that must give account." 

1 Pet. 1. 22, ** Seeing ye have purified your souls (fpvzag) 

in obeying the truth." 

2. 11, ** Abstain from fleshly lusts which war against 

the soul (ipv/iig).^* 

2. 25, ** But are now returned unto the Shepherd 

and Bishop of your souls (tpvx^^)" 

4. 19, " Let them commit the keeping of their souls 

(ipvj(biv) to him in well doing." 

2 Pet. 2. 8, " Vexed his righteous soul {ipvxrjv) from day to 

day." 

§ 6. 
t?)D5 in the sense of Person, 

• • 4 

The passages are very numerous in which the word 
xit\ is employed as a concrete for the mem as mainly dis- 
tinguished by the possession of a 5/71//, which is to be regarded 
as the true constituent of his personality, whatever may be 
its essential nature, of which no intimation is given in the 
term itself. A perfectly equivalent usage obtains in our 
language, as nothing is more common than to speak of a 
multitude of persons as a multitude of souls. Thus Shak- 
speare, speaking of a vessel that was shipwrecked, says she 
went down, and " all the freighting souls within her." 
Thus too we speak of the population of a city or country 
as amounting to so many souls. 
Gen. 12. 5, " And all the souls (col. sing. ttSfia soul) that they 

had gotten in Haran," i. e. persons, 

14. 21, " Give me the persons (tt^Bi) and take the 

goods to thyself." 

17. 44, " That soul (ttSsi) shall be cut off from his 

people." 
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3n. 36. C, " And Esau took ... all the persons (nittiw, 

Gr. frtjfiara, bodies) of his house." 
It doubtless appears singular that the term which in the 
ebrew stands for soul should have been rendered in Greek 
the usual word for bodies. But as soul and bodi^ are the 
o grand constituents of man, so he may be, as he is, 
metimes denominated from the one, and sometimes from 
e other. 
m. 46. 18, ** These she bare . . . sixteen souls (tt^Bi)." 

So also vs. 22, 25, 26, 27. 
c. 1.5, " All the souls (^BJ) that came out of the loins of 

Jacob were seventy souls (tbta).*' 
' 12. 14, " According to the number of the souls (rftSBS).** 
' 12. 15, '* That soul (ttJBa) shall be cut off from Israel." 

So V. 19, ch. 31. 14, and often elsewhere. 
' 16. 16, ("According to) the number o^ your persons 

$v. 2. 1. " And when antf (t^&d, a soul) will offer a male 
offering." 
4. 2, ** If a soul (tt5B3) shall sin through ignorance." 

4. 17, "If any one (ttiBS marg. any soul) of the com- 
mon people sin." 

5. 2, **If a soul (tfiBS) touch any unclean" thing." So 
V. 4, " If a soul (tt)B3) swear." v. 15, " If a soul (ttSw) 
commit a trespass." So in a multitude of other in- 
stances. 

17. 12, " No soul (ttifii) of you shall eat blood." 
^ 17. 15, " Every soul (ttiBi) that eateth that which 

died." 
' 20. 6, " I will even set my face against that soul 

(^Bi)." 
• 21. n, " If the priest buy any soul (tti^?)." 
' 23. 30, " Whatsoever soul (ttSBs) it be that doeth any 

work in that same day, the same soul (n&5B5) will I 

destroy." 

29. 2, ** The persons (ttSBj) shall be fot l\v^ liSSt^:* 
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Num. 5. 6, " And that person (*»:) be guilty." 
" - 15. 30, " But the soul (nittSw) that docth aught pre- 
sumptuously." 
" 19. 18, " Shall sprinkle it upon the persons (tt5») 
that were there." 

31. 19, " Whosoever hath killed any person (ttSw)." 
31. 28, " One soul (ttSw) of five hundred." 
31. 35, ** And thirty and two thousand persons {xim) 
in all." So also vs. 40, 46. 
Deut. 10. 22, " Threescore and ten persons (^S^j)-" 
" 24. 7, " If a man be found stealing any (v^fij, a soul) 

of his brethren." 
" 27. 25, " Cursed be he that taketh reward to slay an 
innocent person («ifia)." 
Josh. 11. 11, "They smote all the souls (tt^W)." So in 
numerous other instances. 

1 Sam. 22. 22, " I have occasioned the death of all the per- 

sons (tt^Ba) of thy father's house." 

2 Sam. 14. 14, "Neither doth God respect any person 

Prov. 14. 25, *' A true witness delivereth souls (nitbfid, i. e. 

persons)" 
" 19. 15, "An idle soul {tit^^ i. e. person) shall suffer 

hunger)." 
Jer. 43. 6, " Every person (ttSfis) that Nebuzar-adan . . . 

had left." 
" 52. 29, " Eight hundred thirty andtwo persons («5b;)." 

So v. 30. 
Ezek. 16. 5, " To the loathing of thy person (^^w)." 
" 17. 17, " To cut off many per5(ms (niftiDa)." 
" 22. 27, " To shed blood and to destroy souls (nittSw, 

i. e. persons),** 
" 27. 13, " They traded the persons (tUta) of men." Comp. 

Rev. 18, 13. 
" 33. 6, " If the sword come and take any person (tfiw) 

from among them." 
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Acts, 2. 41, ''And the same daj were added onto them 
" about three thousand souls (tpvxvii).'* So also ch. 7. 

14—27, 37. 
" 2. 43, ** And fear eame upon every soul {yrvxv)-'* 
• ** 3 .23, " And it shall come to pass that every soul {iffv^ri) 

which will not hear that prophet, shall be destroyed." 
Rom. 2. 9, " Tribulation and anguish upon every soul 

(ipvxfjv) of man that doeth evil." 
1 Cor. 15. 45, " The first Adam was made a living soul (sis 

yn'XTjv SwiToy), the last Adam was made a quickening 

spirit (fig Ttvsv fia ((aonoiovv),** 
The peculiarity in this passage is so striking as to de- 
serve especial remark. The allusion is direct and verbal to 
Gen. 2. 7, as rendered in the Greet of the Septuagint, 
" And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and he be- 
came a living soul (sig yrvxrjv fdjo-ay)." The question arises 
as to the precise point of the contrast between the two 
Adams. The solution would be less difficult if we could 
folly satisfy ourselves on another question, liK., whether 
the designations were strictly intended to be personal or col- 
Jective — whether by the "first Adam," was meant exclu- 
sively the individual progenitor of our race, and by the 
** last Adam," Christ ; or whether "Adam" in both cases 
is a generic term for man, the first denoting man as fallen, 
sinful, earthly; the. second, man as regenerated, spiritual, 
heavenly. This latter view we think may be admitted, 
while we admit at the same time that man, in this twofold 
character, is represented .by the two persons thus denom- 
inated. It is certain that the name ** Adam" is applied 
as a title of the collective humanity of the race in its fallen 
state, as whe^ it is said, Gen. 6. 5, that "God saw the 
wickedness of man (D*J5<^i the Adam), that it was great." 
(Comp. Gen. 1. 26, 27; 5. 1 ; 6. I.) It is in this sense 
analogous to the " old man" which is to be ^\il of[ \xi ^\^^x 
that the ''new man," which Chnsl lepte^iiV^^TtwjXi^Y^ 
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on. If this, be not the import here, it is extremely difficult 
to discover the justness of the ground on which the apostle 
asserts of Adam individually that he was made elg ipvxipf 
^a)(jav, a living soul, viewing the terra ipv/rj as the opposite 
to nvsvfia, spirit ; for if Adam was created holy, as is univer* 
sally conceded, it would seem that he must have been nvsv- . 
fiauxog, spiritual, as well as yjvxixog, psychical or natural 
Yet the quotation literally taken refers to Adam at his first 
creation, and before his fall. He was then, it is true, crea-ftf 
ted a ipvj^ti ibtaa, a living soul, but this could not of itself set 
him in opposition to Christ considered as nvsvfiuTixog, spirit' 
ual, because he also l)y being holy must have been spiritual, 
nor does any one of the saints by becoming spiritual cease 
thereby to be psychical in the sense of* which ipvxri is 
affirmed of Adam at his creation. How then can a con- 
trast be made out between the psychical body of unfallen 
Adam and the spiritual body of the resurrection, which i& 
held to be derived from the quickening virtue of Christ the 
Lord? 

The us%of a term denoting simply natural or animal i 
life does not of itself contradistinguish the body here in- 1 
habited by regenerate man from the spiritual or resurrec' 
tion body, because the animal or psychical principle does 
not become extinct in consequence of a man's being render- 
ed spiritual by virtue of his union to Christ. How then we 
ask again, is the contrast established between sinless Adam 
as a ipvxh and Christ as a nvsvfial We are for ourselves 
unable to answer the question but upon the view above sugr 
gested, that Adam is here to be understood generically, and 
that the phrase i^vxh S(^(T(x is to be taken as a predicate of 
fallen humanity, in which the psychical principle, viewed 
as the seat of sensation, temptation, concupiscence, and the 
various forms of sinful and corrupt affection, has obtained 
the ascendency. The *' first man Adam,*' therefore, we 
take to be a designation of the Jirst collective man in his 
lapsed and sinful state prior to his becoming morallY ^enew- 
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ed, and thus capable of having his psychical body spiritualize 
ed by coming under the transforming influence of the Spirit 
of Christ. He is in that ainie psj/cJiical in a bad sense just 
as he IS fleshly in a bad sense. But as a Christian does not 
by being regenerated cease to be possessed o( flesh as a con- 
stituent element of his nature, so neither does he cease, from 
the same cause, to be possessed of a ipv/r} by means of which 
he passes into the other world in a psychical body. 

It is' a fact, indeed, that the apostle quotes an expression 
which is applied in the original reference to the personal 
Adam at his creation, but the whole drill of his discourse 
makes it evident that it is to be understood as a predicate of 
his fallen descendants in their natural or unrenewed state, 
in which the psychical or sensual nature has obtained such 
a paramount sway as properly to denominate the whole man. 
This construction brings the entire context into harmony. 
'' It is sown a natural body (tr^fia tpv^ixov), it is raised a 
spiritual body (atafia nvevfiuTixov),** That is, it is sown a 
natural or psychical body, not at its burial after death, but 
in its origin as derived from a mainly psychical source, for 
** that which is born of the flesh, is flesh,'' as *' that which is 
born of the Spirit, is spirit." Man is sown a natural body 
by his birth from a natural, i. e. a sinful, parentage. He 
then adds, '' There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual 
body," and this he goes on to illustrate, rather than prove, 
by the above quotation from Genesis, in which he applies 
the language originally spoken of Adam as an individual 
before his fall to the collective race of Adam after the fall, 
in ord^ to indicate the character of the change which it 
would-be requisite for them to undergo that they might be- 
come partakers of a resurrection which should put them in 
possession of spiritual bodies, i. e. bodies brought under the 
controlling influence of the divine Spirit, as the former were 
under the prevailing dominion of the sensual psyche, " And 
BO it is written, The first man Adam (i. e. man colleclvv^V^ 
in bis 6r8t or fallen state, known *m Scn^Vwx^Xi^ \)fta ^^^^<v^ 
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title ' Adam') was made a Hying soul ; the last Adam was 
made a quickening spirit. Howbeit, that was not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is natural ; and afterward 
that which is spiritual." That is, the fallen or dominantlj 
psychical humanity was prior in order to the spiritual or 
regenerate. '*The first man (the first eollectiye fallen 
man, who may be conceived as embodied and represented 
in the person of Adam) is of the earth, earthy ; the second 
man (in like manner embodied and representei) in Christ) 
is the Lord from heaven." Here it is remarkable that the 
word ^* Lord" {xvgtog) is wanting in some *early copies of 
high repute, which has induced Lachroan to leave it out of 
the text of his edition of the New Testament, and it is wanting 
also in the Latin Vulgate, which renders, '* Secundus homo de 
ccelo, ccelestis," the second man from heaven (is) heavenly ; oi 
the second man ( is ) from heaven^ heavenly,* ' Now though we 
cannot doubt that Christ is here really alluded to, as Adam 
is in the previous clause, yet we conceive the true idea is that 
of a collective body of whom Christ is to be regarded as the 
representative type, and we cannot but deem the internal 
evidence of the passage against the reading which inserts 
** Lord." The conformity of the two collective bodies to 
their representing heads is clearly developed in the ensuing 
verse ; ** As is the earthy, such are they also that are earthy; 
and as is the heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly." 
It will be observed that the scope of the apostle it all 
along to illustrate the doctrine of the resurrection, and to 
show how the resurrection-body is distinguished from the 
natural body. With tTiis view he presents Adam and Christ, 
the respective representatives of each, in strong contrast 
with each other. But it is fallen, or predominantly psychical 
Adam, that is set before us, and while he is called a living 
soul, Christ is called a quickening spirit. The term quick* 
ening in this connexion is usually understood as equivalent 
to lifr'giving or lifr-imparting ; and as the resurrection is 
the particular theme of discourse, it is supposed that the term 
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poii^ts to that divine po|rer by which Christ raises the bo- 
dies of his people from the dead and endows them with 
resurrection-life. But if the resurrection set forib in this 
chapter be the resurrection of the bodies of the^Kits, it 
would seem that this would depend rather upoii' the exertion 
of what we may term physical iliRn of 5ptnVt<a/ omnipotence, 
for it is not easy to perceive how the divine spiritual agency 
should act upon any thing but the spiritual nature of roan. 
As then the epithet SaoTioiovr, quickening, has no object ex- 
pressed upon which the action can be supposed to fall, we 
take it as intended to denote the vivifying power whioli^ 
put forth not upon the dead bodies, but upon the dead spirits^ 
of men, raising them up by regeneration to a new spiritual 
life, which receives its consummation in the resurrection 
upon which they enter at death. It is scarcely possible, we 
think, to overlook the fact, that not only here, ||uc through- 
out the New Testament, the resurrection of the saints is 
spoken of but as the completed issue of their regeneration. 
It is- not represented as a great event suspended upon the 
exertion of the same kind of power with that which called 
the universe into being, but rather as the normal and neces- 
sary result of that divine operative energy by which they 
are first awakened from the death of trespasses and sins and 
made new creatures in Christ Jesus. Thus Paul, in so 
earnestly desiring and pressing on to attain the resurrection 
of the dead, is but breathing after the completed result of 
his regeneration, which he expresses by '^ apprehending that 
for which he also is apprehended of Christ." 

Adopting this interpretation we may still retain the col" 
lective sense which we have affirmed of the two Adams 
As the " first man," viewed as corrupt and fallen, was made 
a living soul, or one in which the psychical nature predom- 
inated, so the " second man," of which Christ is the head, 
was made a quickening, i. e. a self-quickening spirit. The . 
power which wrought in him and so gloriously demonstrated 
itself in his resurrection from the dead, N<jQitVL% i\&o va. ^Cs\«^ 
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to the same result, and though 4|iwing from him as its 
source, yet it eventuates in presenting the whole sanctified 
and transmuted body, both head and members, as a self- 
quickeMn spirit, where spirit doubtless has the sense of a 
spiritual person, just as living soul denotes sl person. And 
that this term, in reference to Christ himself, has truly such 
an import and points to his resurrection-person, is evinced, 
we think, by the following passages. Rom. 1. 3, 4, ** Con- 
cerning his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, which was made of 
the seed of David according to the flesh (xaja o-a^xa), and 
dtfUred to be the Son of God with power according to the 
spirit of holiness (x«Ta Ttvsvfia a/iocrvvr]^) by the resurrection 
from the dead/' Here it is evident that the phrases '' ac- 
cording to the flesh" and " according to the spirit of holiness'' 
(i.e. holy spirit, by which , however, is not meant the third per- 
son of the Trinity), are set in designed contrast with each 
other, the one denoting his fleshly human nature prior to the 
resurrection, the other his exalted spiritual nature subse- 
quent to that event. The term nvevfia plainly imports that 
condition or state into which he came by his resurrection 
from the dead, and which could never have been affirmed of 
the simple resuscTitation of his entombed fleshly body. It is 
in fact the designation of his raised, spiritual, and glorified 
body, and in the same sense is it to be understood in the 
passage, under consideration, where the same exalted per- 
sonage is called a quickening spirit, Thus,^too, 1 Tim. 3. 
16, " God vi^as manifest in the flesh, justijied in the spirit 
(^idixai(o&r] iv nvsvfiati), seen of angels, preached unto the 
Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up into glory." 
This is a compendious summary of the entire process 
through which the divine Redeemer passed from his birth 
to his ascension to heaTen. The clause, "justified in the 
spirit," where the original (iv jrvevfimi) lacks the article, 
showing that it cannot mean that he was justified by the 
Holy Spirit, refers to his resurrection. He was justified, 
i. e. publicly acknowledged and accredited, as the true 
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l^jlessiah, by beiDj|.gEaDslated at lus resurrection into a spirit- 
ufd state and forivj'^as gloriously distinguished from his pre- 
vious fleshly mode of manifttetion. So also 1 Pet. 3. 18, 
" Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the un- 
just, that he might bring us to God, being put to death in the 
flesh {cragxl), but quickened 6y the spirit (nvtxfiaii),** Here 
again we recognize a contrast in the ante- and the post-re- 
sorrection state of Christ, the one denoted by aaql^ fleshy 
and the other by nvsvfia, spirit. In both, as in the previ- 
ous instances, allusion is had to his twofold body, the one 
of his humiliation, the other of his glorification. The one 
IS fleshly, the other is spiritual. If his material body had 
been raised unchanged, he would have been quickened in 
the fleshy which he certainly was not. He was quickened in 
a spiritual body as truly as he was put to death in a material 
bocly, and this is indicated by the original terms aagxl and 
nvivfiaxi, which are grammatically parallel '.vith each other. 
From all that has now been adduced we find the Wshi of 
a strong illustration thrown upon the words of the apostle 
in the passage under review. " The last Adam was made 
a quickening spirit." The language points directly to 
Christ in his resurrection-state as the exemplar of the saints 
when they also shall have assumed their resurrection-bodies. 
It is in this that the true antithesis lies between the two 
mystic Adams, the state of the one being predominantly 
psychical, in the sense of fallen, sinful, sensual ; the other 
possessed of a nature spiritual, i. 6. sanctified, celestial, glo- 
rious. And such as the state is, such also is the body appro- 
priated to each. For ourselves we can scarcely conceive of 
any evidence more decisive that our Lord arose in a spiritual 
instead of a fleshly body, and that his resurrection-state 
during the forty days previous to the ascension was an ex- 
press prototype of the spiritual bodies which the saints, like 
their great pattern, assume, when they like him pass from 
these bodies of clay into their immortal corporeity. 
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In some few of the aboFe citations it may be doobtfol 
whether the idea of lives is not more legitimately the sense 
of sauh^ but as to the masa^ them there can be no ques- 
tion but that they are rightly represented by the word per- 
sons. 

We now come to a class, very closely related to the pre- 
ceding, where the word stands for that which constitutes the 
conscious inner emd essential self of man, without ho|rever 
affording any clew to the intrinsic nature or properties of 
the substance to which it refers. It is a usage grounded 
upon the universally innate impression that a man's soul is, 
par eminence^ himself, 

Ititfji in the sense of On^s Self, or the interior and ground- 
element of his being, the Personal Hypostasis, 

Gen. 12. 13, ''My soul (tl)&^) shall live because of thee." 
That is, J, myself, shall live. 
'* 19. 20, " Let me escape thither, and my soul (tt^fia) 
shall live." That is, /shall live. 
27. 4, " That my soul (ttSDj) may bless thee." That 
is, that I ipay bless thee. So also vs. 19, 25, 31. 
49. 6, " O my soul (oSw), come not thou into their 
secret." That is, O myself, come not. 

Ex. 30. 15, "To make an atonement for your souls 
(DS'^nttJBa)." That is, for yourselves. And so in innu- 
merable other cases. 

Lev. 1 1. 43, " Ye shall not make yourselves (c5*^na)B5, marg. 
your souls) abominable." 
" 11. 44, "Neither shdl ye defile yourselves {tiy^tyi^tl 
your souls), ^' 

Num. 16. 38, "The censers of these sinners against their 

own souls (dniUBS, i. e. against themselves^ 
" 23. 10, " Let me ('^©65, my soul) die the death of the 
righteous." 
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Num. 30. 2, " To bind his soul (ittSsa, i. e. himself) with a 

bond." So also vs. 4 — 11. 
Deut. 4. 15, " Take ye therefore good heed unto yourselves 

(D5*^ntt5BD, your souls).'' 
Judg. 5. 21, " O my soul (''tt5B5), thou hast trodden down 
strength." 
*' 16. 30, " Let me ("^ttSBi, my soul) die with the Philis- 
tines." 
1 Sam. 1. 15, " But have poured out my soul (^^ttSfis) before 
the Lord," i. e. have unbosomed myself, have laid open 
my inmost thoughts and feelings. 
" 25. 26, "As thy soul {^'^^l) liveth," i. e. as thou 

thyself livest. 
1 Kings, 1. 29, "That hath redeemed my soul (^^ttiBD)," i. e. 

hath redeemed mc, myself. 
Est. 4. 13, "Think not with thyself ("n^B5, % soul) that 
thou shalt escape." 
** 9. 31, " As they had decreed for themselves (tat^Ba, their 
souls) J' 
Job, 7. 15, "ify soul ('^tfisa) chooseth strangling," i. e. I 
choose. 
" 9. 21, "Yet would I not know my 5om/ (''tfifia)," i. e. 

would not approve myself. 
" 16. 4, *'Uyour soul (dSttSfii) were in my sours ('*Q3Ba) 

stead," i. e. if you were in my stead. 
** 31. 30, " Neither have I suflfered my mouth to sin by 

wishing a curse to his soul (ii45B5)>" i» ©• to ^*^« 
** 32. 2, " Against Job was his wrath kindled because he 

justified himself (i'^t). his soul)." 
" 33. 18, " He keepeth back his soul (ittSBS) from the 

pit," i. e. him, ' So also v. 30. 
** 33. 22, " His soul (itl5B3) draweth near unto the grave," 
i. e. he draws near ; or we may understand it of his life, 
Ps. 3. 2, " Many there be which say of my soul ('»t^B5)," i. e. 

of me. 

4 
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Ps. 7. 3, '* Lest he tear my soul {^^t^) like a lion," i. e. 
tear me, 
" 7. 5, " Let the enemy persecute my soul (*»«5fi5)," i. e. 

me, 
" IL 1, " How say ye to my soul(p^t^),** i. e. to me. 
" 13. 2, " Shall I take counsel in my soul (*^B5)»" i- e. 

with myself, 
" 16. 10, " Thou wilt not leave my soul (*^tfifii) in hell," 

i. e. wilt not leave me. So also as quoted Acts 2. 27, 

31. 
" 17. 13, " Deliver my soul{^^tl) from the wicked," i. e. 

deliver me. So 22. 10. 
" 22. 29, *' None can keep alive his own soul (ittSfia)," i. e. 

himself, 
" 25. 13, **His soul (ittSfia) shall dwell at ease," i. e. he 

shall dwell. 
" 26. 9, '* Gather not my soul (^^tfiBi) with sinners," i. e. 

me, 
" 3L 7, *' Thou hast known my soul (*'^B5) in adversi- 
ties," i. e. me, 
" 35. 17, " Rescue my soul {^^t'i) from their destruc- 
tions," i. e. me, 
" 42. 5, 11, "Why art thou cast down, O my soul, 

(•^aSBS)," i. e. O myself, 
** 49. 18, "Though he blessed his soul (ittSsi)," i. e. 

himself, 
" 66. 16, *' I will declare what he hath done for my soul 

(■iQiBD)," i. e. for me, 
" 105* 18, " He (itfisa, his soul) was laid in iron. 
" 109. 20, " Them that speak evil against my soul (''aSBi)," 

i. e. against me, 
" 119. 67, " My soul (•^tfiss) hath kept thy testimonies," 

i. e. I have kept. 
" 131. 2, "I have behaved and quieted myself {^^t\, my 

sow/)." 
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Ps. 139. 14, " And that my soul (*^tt?B5) knoweth right well," 

i. e. /know. 
Prov. 16. 26, " He (ttSBS, the soul) that laboreth, laboreth for 

himself." 
Is. 5. 14, '* Therefore hell hath enlarged herself (nttjBa her 

soul).*' Figuratively spoken. 
" 44. 20, " A deceived heart hath turned hira aside, that "" 

he cannot deliver his soul (SttiBi)," i. e. himself. 

46. 2, " They could not deliver the burden, but them- 
selves (o^Bi, their souls) are gone into captivity." 

47. 14, " They shall not deliver themselves (t'^BS, their 
souls)." 

" 51.23, "Which have said to % soul {^^t^), bow 
down ;" i. e. which have said to thee. 
Jer. 3. 11, " The backsliding Israel hath justified herself 
(ntfiw, her soul)." 
** 17. 21, ** Take heed to yourselves (D5*^nitt5B5), to your 

souls)." 
** 37. 9, " Deceive not yourselves (D5*^init)iB5, your souls)." 
" 40. 15, "Wherefore should he slay thee (tt5B5, thy 

soul) 1" 
Ezek. 4. 14, *' My soul {^^t}) hath not been polluted." 
** 33. 5, " He that taketh warning shall deliver his soul 
(ittSBa)," i. e. himself. 
Am. 2. 14, "Neither shall the mighty deliver himself 

(itt5B5, his soul)." So v. 15. 
Jon. 4. 8, " He wished in himself {i^t}, his soul) to die." 
Luke, 1. 46, " My soul {^vxri) doth magnify the Lord," 
i. e. / do magnify. 
" 21. 19, "In patience possess ye your 5011/5 (v^j^«0>*' 

i. e. possess yourselves. 
Rom. 13, 1, " Let every soul (ipvxri) be subject to the higher 

powers." 
2 Cor. 12. 15, " I will very gladly spend and be spent for 
you {vnsg t&p yrvx&v vfim, for your souls)." 
f I Thes. 2. 8, "We were willing to \\vie \tK^«xV^^ \w\\.o 
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you, not the gospel of God only, but also our own 
souls {ipt'xoi?)" i. e. ourselves, 
James, 1. 21, ** Receive with meekness the ingrafted word, 
which is able to save your souls (ipvj^ag)," 
" 5. 20, " He which converteth a sinner from the error 
of his way shall save a soul {tfwxhy) from death." 
2 Pet. 2, 14, " Beguiling unstable souls {^wxag)." 
Rev. 16. 3, " And every living soul {tpvxfj) died in the sea." 

There undoubtedly remains uncited a numerous list of 
passages under this head, which is perhaps more extensive 
than any other. But all the prominent passages are given, 
and their purport is very obvious. They recognize the 
fact, that man is man from his soul, or as Cicero says. Mens 
cujusque is quisque, every marCs mind is himself. It is that 
part of his nature which gives denomination to the whole. 
At the same time this usage affords no clew to the essential 
and ontological properties of this element of his being. 
We are left to determine this, if possible, from our own re- 
searches in the field of physiology and psychology. The 
Scriptures speak on the subject from the communis sensus 
of the whole human race. Every one knows that he has an 
inner principle of life, thought, sensation, and action, apart 
from his bodily structure, and all languages proceed on the 
principle of predicating of this interior element those attri- 
butes which distinguish the man as a compound entity con- 
sisting of soul and bodi/. The Scriptures evidently profess 
nothing more. 

In the list of texts above displayed the reader will be 
struck with several in which the soul is said to die as well 
as to live. Thus, Judges, 16. 30, " Let me die (^^ti^ Won, 
let my soul die) with the Philistines." Num. 23. 10, " Let 
me die (-^ttSSD nto) the death of the righteous." Job. 36. 14, 
'* They die (Dt^B? nnin their soul dieth) in youth, and their 
life is among the unclean." Probably nothing' more is in- 
timated by this than the cessation of life, yet the phraseology 
is remarkable when viewed in connexion with our ordinary 
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ideas of the meaning of the word soul as indicating that 
principle of our being which is regarded in its own nature 
as immortal. 

We give in this connexion the several passages in which 
the term is applied to God. 
Lev. 26, 11, ** And I will set my tabernacle amongst you ; 

and my soul ("^ttbB?) shall not abhor you." So v. 30. 
Judg. 10. 16, *' And they put away the strange gods from 
among them, and served the Lord : and his soul 
(ittSfii) was grieved for the misery of Israel." 
Is. 1. 14, " YoOr appointed feasts my 5omZ (^^^fi?) hateth." 
Jer. 5. 9, 29, '' Shall not my soul ("^^fi^) be avenged on such 
a nation as this V* So also ch. 9. 9. 
6. 8, '' Be then instructed, O Jerusalem, lest my soul 
(*>tb65) depart from thee." 

12. 7, " I have given the dearly beloved of my soul 
(*tQ^&a) into the hand of her enemies." 
" 14. 19, " Hast thou utterly rejected Judah t hath thy 

soul (^B3) loathed Zion ?" 
** 15. 1, ** Though Moses and Samuel stood before me, 
yet my mind {^'f^tl, my soul) could not be toward this 
people." 
** 32. 41, "I will plant them in this land assuredly with 

my whole heart and with my whole soul (''ttJBi)." 
** 51, 14, " The Lord of hosts hath sworn by himself 
(i«B3, his soul)y 
Ezek. 23. 18, " Then my mind C^^B?, my soul) was alienated 

from her." 
Am. 6. 8, " The Lord God hath sworn by himself (i^W, 

his soul)" 
Zecb. 11. 8, " And my soul ('^ttSfij) loathed them, and their 
soul also abhorred me." 
In the following texts we find the term applied to Christ. 
Ps. 16. 10, "Thou will not leave my soul (^^ttfes) in hell, 
nor suffer thine holy one to see corruption " 
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Is. 53. 10, " When thou shall make his soul (i^ca) an of- 
fering for sin." 

" 53. 11, " He shall see of the travail of his soul (ia^B?), 
and he satisfied." 

" 53. 12, ** Because he hath poured out his soul (iaSs?) 
unto death." 

§ 8. 
tD&p in the sense of Dead Body. 

We come now to a very remarkable usage by which 
tt5Bi, as well as its Greek representative ipv^rj, is applied to a 
dead body. It is probable that in the cases coming under 
this head the phrase is elliptical, the full formula being 
M ttSfii, soul or life of a dead person, or corpse, which, as 
will be seen, occurs in two or three instances. It is true that 
even in this sense the expression is somewhat singular, but 
it finds an analogy in that form of speech by which the 
widow of a deceased person is still called his wife. Thus, 
Gen. 38. 8, " And Judah said unto Onan, Go in unto thy 
brother's wife (widow), and marry her, and raise up seed 
to thy brother." Deut. 25. 5, '* The wife of the dead shall 
not marry a stranger." V. 7, " And if the man like not to 
take his brother's wife, then let his brother's wife go to the 
gate unto the elders, and say," &c. In like manner, the 
soul had been the consort of the body, as the wife of the 
husband ; and though it is true that the visible relic in this 
case is the body instead of the soul, yet it is d^ing no spe- 
cial violence to language to apply to that relic the term by 
which its higher and nobler part had been in life distin- 
guished. If this be not the true solution of a singular 
philological problem, we leave it to the decision of some 
more sagacious investigator. Gesenius and Winer, however, 
maintain that there is an ellipsis of na, corpse. 
Lev. 19. 28, " Ye shall not make any cuttings in your flesh 
for the dead (ttSw)." I 
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ev.21. 1, "There shall none be defiled for the dead(tt^) 
among his people." 

* 21. 11, " Neither shall he go in to any dead body 
(nn niflfcs lit. souls of the dead)," 

* 22. 4, " Whoso toucheth any thing that is unclean by 
the dead (^^)" 

am. 5. 2, " Every one that hath an issue, and whosoever is 
defiled by the dead (pt^y 

* 6. 6, ** All the days that he separateth himself unto 
the Lord he shall come at no dead body (m^ Q3&3, soul 
of the dead)." 

* 6. 11, " For that he sinned by the dead (ttSfc?)." 

' 9. 6, 7, " And there were certain men who were de- 
filed by the dead body (^Bj) of a man." 

* 9. 10, " If any man of you shall be unclean by a dead 
body (t6w)." 

' • 19. 13, " Whosoever [toucheth the dead body (tt5B§) of 

aJy man." 
!ag. 2. 13, " If one that is unclean by a dead body (^B3) 

touQh any of these, shall it be unclean ?" 

We have thus arrayed before the eye of the reader 
le various scriptural usage which obtains in regard to the 
ord «5B3=^/i^=50M/. We have seen that in its first and 
west sense, as conveyed by its etymology, it denotes the 
'eath, and thence by natural transition the life^ the presence 

* which is most obviously indicated by the act of respira- 
on. But as life in the animal world is not found apart 
cm sensation, therefore, as might be expected, the term 
hich is used to denote the principle of life naturally ex- 
mds itself to designate the principle which is the immediate 
jat and subject of scnsa^iow. Up to this point, however, we 
^cognize nothing in the import of the term which does not 
>ply to the brute creation as well as to man, for brutes live 
id feel, as truly as. do men; and so far as the word %qiu.I 
(presses simply life and sensation^ bo ^^i ^^ \i^^&v& "sx^ 
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possessed of souls as well as men. But the word is used ia 
a yet higher sense. Where we find sensation we find senses 
and sensual appetites and desires — certain inbred prompt- 
ings which refer themselves more especially to the body, 
because, in the present life, we can only recognize these 
senses as a part of the bodily economy. Still as the body 
is entirely devoid of these sensations when forsaken of the 
soul, we naturally infer that the sentient power is strictly 
an attribute of the soul and not of the body ; nor can we 
well resist the inference that this power goes forth with the 
soul into the new sphere to which it is transferred at death, 
although there necessarily acted upon and ejLercised by dif- 
ferent objects from those with which it was conversant in 
the life of the body. In the definite conception of this 
change we are aided by the analogies drawn from the insect 
world. The sentient power of the caterpillar doubtless 
passes with its life into the butterfly form, but it is there 
acted upon by entirely different objects from thos» which 
excited its sensitivity in its primitive structure. It is nov 
a denizen of the atmosphere, refreshed by its aromas, and 
looking upon scenes new and strange to its tiny ieyes, but 
still with its sensitive nature not only perfectly retained, but 
vastly improved. So with man subsequent to his translsr 
tion into the spiritual world. 

Advancing still farther in the gradation of sense, we find 
the term extending its import to embrace the idea of a higher 
class of affections such as pertain mostly to a rational being, 
and imply the exercise of those yBiious passions and emotions 
which have their seat in a higher region of intellect. The 
examples however of this usage, given under the fourth 
head^ evince that we are still within the range of that import 
of the word which applies to beasts as well as to man. 
Nothing is more obvious than that the brute creation is 
possessed of emotions and passions as truly as man. While 
the degree of intelligence they manifest is often astonishing, 
they give proof also of being aifected by love, joy, fear, sor- 
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'ow, hatred, jealousy , and shame. So far therefore as these 
iffections in man can be predicated of the ^i^/r/, or soul, as 
.heir subject, so far must they be referred to the same sub- 
ect in the nature of beasts. Still man is distinguished by a 
leaven-wide difference from the highest grade of the brute 
tribes, yet not upon the ground of the ifjvxri. The basis of 
the distinction is laid in man's possession of the nvtvfia, or 
spirit, which, as we shall see, is never truly predicated of 
the beasts of the field. 

But waiving this for the present, we remark, that the 
next and most important sense of the term is that o^ person. 
It is perfectly obvious, from the multitudinous instances 
adduced, that the soul is but a denomination for the man, 
and the inference is not only legitimate, but inevitable, that 
man exists in the most absolute integrity of his nature, apart 
from the material body which he here inhabits, for nothing 
is clearer than that the term ipv/rj is applied to man afler his 
dislodgment from the house of clay. Thus, Rev. 6. 9, 
"And when he had opened the fifth seal, I saw under the 
altar the souls (ipvxag) of them that were slain," &c. 
Ch. 20. 4, " And I saw the souls (ipv^dg) of them that were 
beheaded for the witness of Jesus." So Wisd. 3. 1, "The 
souls (tpvxai') of the just are in the hands of God." But upon 
this idea we shall dwell more at length in a subsequent 
page. We now purpose to investigate the usage in relation 
to the original words for spirit. 



CHAPTER III. 
Import of Original Scriptural Terms for Spirit. 

§ 1. 

n^*^ {ruahh), Tivevfia (pneuma). Spirit. 

Tnis is one of those terms in Hebrew which it is impos- 
nble, on satisfactory grounds, to refeT to «ci\^ n^x\^^ "l^^x. 

4* 
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more primitive than itself. The Lexicons exhibit, indeed, 
the cognate word n^n rdvahh, to breathe, or rather to breathe 
freely f by which the breast is enlarged, dilated, and refresh- 
ed, and thence giving the natural secondary sense of large, 
ample, spacious, as may be seen by consulting 1 Sam. 16. 
23, " So Saul was refreshed (i^ixtb ni'nj— Lit. and refreshing 
was to Saul.y* Job, 32. 20, ** I will speak that I may he 
refreshed ("^b ^T)y\ — Lit. and refreshment shall he to »i«)." 
Jer. 22. 14, " 1 will build me a wide house and large (oW*in 
spacious, airy) chambers." So with the derivatives ttv^ 
revahh and ^^'p^ revdhhdh ; Est. 4. 14, " If thou altogether 
boldest thy peace at this time, then shall there enlargement 
{rm revahh) and deliverance arise to the Jews from another 
place." Gen. 32. 14, *' And put a spcu^e {rm revahh) be- 
tween drove and drove," i. e. a free space, an ample interval, 
the opposite of strait, or constrained. Ex. 8. 15, •' But when 
Pharaoh saw that there was respite (rt>7;'7, a breathing-speU)^ 
he hardened his heart." Lam. 3. 56, " Hide not thine 
ear at my breathing ("^nnp)." We have also the supposi- 
titious verbal ti1"^ ruahh in the sense of breathing or blowing, 
but it nowhere occurs in the Kal or simplest form, but only 
in Hiphil or the causative form (n*^*^rt heriahh), and there 
with the import of smelling, the relation of which to the 
breathing process is quite obvious. But even this verb is 
undoubtedly a denominative from the noun n*^*n riahh, scent, 
smell, just as ^Bsn is from tl5Ba. Yet that there is a mutual 
relation between the forms rm, n*^"}, and nn, is unquestion- 
able from the fact that the radical idea of breath, air in mo- 
rn ' 

tion, air inhaled and exhaled, is fundamental to each of 
them ; but we know of no competent authority for making 
the verb tvr\ the primitive root, any more than rrtn or n^\ 
The idea of air in the form of breath or wind is doubtless 
of as early origin as that of the act by which it is put in 
motion, and which would be expressed by a verb. Assum- 
ing then the principle, which is generally adopted by lexico- 
graphers, that the physical idea of most words is primitive, 
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e may assign breath as the first sense of irn, and wind as 
le second. From these the subordinate tropical applica- 
ons of the term will be seen to flow by a very natural train 
r sequence. 

The corresponding Greek term nvtvfxa comes from nvioa^ 
» blow, and thus affords another instance of the etymologi- 
al relation of thiis class of words to roots having reference 
> air or wind. Like the Heb. original this term also oc- 
urs in the lower or physical sense of wind and breathy as 
en. 8. 1, " And God made a wind (nvevfjta) to pass over the 
arth." Eccl. 1. 6, "The wind (Ttvevfia) goeth toward the 
juth, and turneth about unto the north." Is. 7. 2, " And 
is heart was moved and the heart of his people, as the trees 
f the wood are moved bi/ the wind (^^o nvevfiaxoq),^^ Ps 
35. 17, " They have ears but they hear not ; neither is 
iiere any breath {nvsvfia) in their mouths." John, 3. 8, 
The wind (^nvsvfia) bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
earest the sound thereof," &c. In ordinary usage, how- 
ver, it denotes, like its Heb. equivalent, the spirit of God 
T man in one or other of the various senses disclosed under 
he ensuing list of citations, the result of which it will not 
►e necessary here to anticipate. 

§2. 
(1.) jn^'l in the sense of Breath. 

1. Spoken of man, 
jen. 6. 17, " All flesh wherein is the breath of life (rsj^i 

ta-i^n)." So also ch. 7. 15. 
** 7. 22, " All in whose nostrils was the breath of life 

(n^^'an rm — Marg. the breath of the spirit of life) J* 

Fob, 9. 18, " He will not suffer me to take my breath (^^ni^n)." 

" 12. 10, " In whose hand is the soul of every living 

thing, and the breath (m^i) of all mankind." 
" 15. 30, " By the breath (nn"i) of his mouth shall he go 

away." 
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Job, 17. 1, "ify hreath {^T^) is corrupt, my days are ex- 
tinct, the graves are ready for me." 
" 19. 17, "-My hreath (•^fjl*^) is strange to my wife." 
" 27. 3, " All the while my breath is in me, and the spirit 
of God (siiK rvrC) is in my nostrils." That is, the spirit 
which God "breathed into man at his creation. The 
only instance in the Bible where " spirit of God" is 
used in this sense. 
Ps. 135. 17, " They have ears but they hear not, neither is 
there any hreath (nn^i) in their mouths." 
" 146. 4, ''His hreath (ninsi"i) goeth forth, he returneth 

to his earth." 
Eccl. 3. 19, "Yea, they have all one hreath {^^'^)" 
Is. 33. 11, " Your hreath (d5n!i-i),as fire, shall devour you." 
Jer. 10. 14, " His molten image is falsehood, and there is 

no hreath (n*!"!) in them." So also ch. 51. 17. 
Lam. 4. 20, '* The hreath (n*!^) of our nostrils, the anointed 

of the Lord, was taken in their pits." 
Ezek. 37. 5, '* Behold, I will cause breath {yvr\) to enter 

into you, and ye shall live." Comp. v. 6, 8, 10. 
Hab. 2. 19, " Behold, it is laid over with gold and silver, 
and there is no hreath {rm) at all in the midst of it." 
2. Spoken of God, 
Ex. 15. 8, " And with the hlast (ni|"i, hreath) of thy nostrils 

the waters were gathered together." 
2 Sam. 22. 16, " At the rebuking of the Lord, at the blast 

of the hreath (nn^) of his nostrils." 
Job, 4. 9, " And by the hreath (ri»i*n) of his nostrils are ihey 

consumed." 
Ps. 18. 15, *'The foundations of the world were discovered 
... at the blast of the hreath (n^i*!) of thy nostrils." 
" 33. 6, " By the word of the Lord were the heavens 
made; and all the host of them by the hreath (rjsin) of 
his mouth." 
Is. 11. 4, "And with the hreath {rx^S) of his lips shall he 
slay the wicked." 
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Is. 30. 28, ** And his breath (ninsj^i), as an overflowing 
stream, shall reach to the midst of the neck." 

^ 3. 
tyT\ in the sense of Wind, '^AvBfiog, 

1. Simple air — once only. 

Job, 41, 16, " One is so near to another that no air (H!i*n) 
can come between them." 

2. Common toind. 

Gen. 3. 8, "And they heard the voice of the Lord God 
walking in the garden in the cool of the day (ni*n ni'ii, 
in the cool or windy part of the day)" 
*' 8. 1, " And God made a wind {t^A^i) to pass over the 
earth." 

Num. II. 31, "The wind (rj«i^) brought quails from the 



sea." 



Ex. 10. 13, " The Lord brought an east wind (n»i*^) upon 

the land .... and the east wind (ni^) brought the 

locusts." 
** 10. 19, " And the Lord turned a mighty strong west 

wind {t}^'^), which took away the locusts." So also ch. 

14. 21. 
" 15. 10, "Thou didst blow with thy wif^d (m% the 

sea covered them." 
Num. 11. 31, " And there went forth a wind {^1^'^) from the 

Lord, and brought quails from the sea." 
2 Sam. 22, 11, " He was seen upon the wings of the wind 

1 Kings, 18. 45, " Heaven was black with clouds and wind 

(nn)." 
" 19. 11, " And a great and strong toind (nsi*!) rent the 
mountains." Com p. what follows. 

3. Violent wind or tempest, 
ft Kings, 19. 7, " Behold, I will send a blast (nsi'n) upon 
him." 
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_Ps. II. 6, "Upon the wicked he shall rain snares, fire and 
brimstone, and an horrible tempest (n^'^)." 
55. 8, " I would hasten my escape from the windy 
storm (H'l'^) and tempest." 

107. 25, " For he commandeth and raiseth the stormy 
wind (ni'^), which liHeth up the waves thereof." 
148. 8, " Fire and hail ; snow and vapor ; stormy wind 
(ni'i) fulfilling his pleasure." 

Is. 25. 4, "A shadow from the heat, when the blast (^'^) 
of the terrible ones is as a storm against the wall." 

Ezek. 1. 4, " And I looked, and behold, a whirlwind (»^1'^) 
out of the north." 

Hos. 13. 15, " The wind of the Lord (m^) shall come 
up," i. e. a great and violent wind. 

4. The four quarters of the heavens from which the winds 
blow ; a side, or point of the compass. 

1 Chron. 9. 24, " In four quarters (nirrn) were the porters." 

Ezek. 37. 9, *'Come from the four winds (nitisi*!), O breath." 
" 42. 16 — 20, " He measured the east side (n^'^, vjind) 
... he measured the north side (HI")) ... he mea- 
sured the south side (nn) ... he turned about to 
the west side (niil) ... he measured it by the four 
sides (ninii'i)." 

Dan. 8. 8, and 11. 4, "Toward the four winds (ninsi'i) of 
heaven." 

Jer. 52. 23, " Ninety and six pomegranates on a side (nsi'i, 
wind)y 

Zech. 2. 6, *•' For I have spread you abroad as the four 
winds (n-insi*)) of the heaven, sailh the Lord." 
6. 5, " These are the four spirits (nim'i) of the heav- 
ens.' 
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5. As denoting windy, empty, vain. 
Job, 6. 26, " Do ye imagine to reprove words, and the 
speeches of one that is desperate, which are as the 
wind (nsi'i) ?" 
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Job, 15. 2, " Should a wise man utter vain knowledge (n?^ 
H1*i knowledge of wind) ?" 
** 16.3, "Shall vain words {rm^^'^y'^,, words of wind) have 
an end ?" 

Prov. 11. 29, " He that trouble th his own house shall inherit 
the wind (ni-i)." 

Eccl. 5. 16, " What profit hath he that hath labored /or the 
wind (ni'nb) ?" 

Is. 26. 18, " We have been with child, we have been in pain, 
we have as it were brought forth wind (n^i'i)." 
" 41. 29, " Their molten images are wind (nsi'i.)" 

Jer. 5. 13, " And the prophets shall become wind (n*i'i)." 

Hoa. 8. 7, ** For they have sown the wind (»i'i'^.)" 
" 12. 1, " Ephraim feedeth on wind (ri*i"i)." 

Mic. 2. 11. **If a man walking in the spirit (D'''^) and false- 
hood do lie, saying," &c. That is, with empty claims 
to being under the influence of the spirit. 

H^'^ in the sense of Anima, xpvxrj, Animal Life, Vital 
Spirit, or the Principle of Life as embodied and mani- 
fested in the Breath of the Mouth and Nostrils, 

The t^rm in this sense accords so strikingly in import 
with ttSfia, No. 3, that, as applied to man, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to draw a clear line of distinction between them. 
There is this, however, to be observed in regard to them, 
that whereas tt5B5 is spoken frequently of beasts, we find but 
a single instance, Eccl. 3. 19, where tin occurs with that 
reference, and even there shall adduce evidence to show 
that it is so used in a rhetorical, instead of a literal sense. 
Nor can we positively affirm that several of the ensuing 
passages might not be more properly ranged either under 
the head of simple breath given above, or under that of 
mind or rational spirit, which follows. The actual usage 
can alone enable the reader to judge. 
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Gen. 45. 27, " And when he saw the wagons which Joseph 
had sent to carry hira, his spirit revived (in^l ntj'jn)." 
This denotes a revived and vigorous acting of the vital 
principle, which is generally indicated by a freer respira- 
tion, and which had been in a measure deadened by his 
previous grief. The literal rendering of the word for revived 
is lived. The life which had been comparatively dormant 
now lived again, as the life in Hebrew is frequently said to 
live. 

Num. 16. 22, " O God, the God of the spirits (nhsi'n) of all 
flesh." This may import no more than the lives actU' 
ating all flesh, 
Judg. 15. 19, " And when he had drunk, his spirit (nn^'i) 
came again, and he revived." His vital energy was 
restored. 
1 Sam. 30. 12, " And when he had eaten, his spirit (insi'i) 

came again to him." Same as the preceding. 
1 Kings, 10. 4, 5, "And when the queen of Sheba had 
seen all Solomon's wisdom, and the house which he 

had built, &c there was no more spirit (n*i*i) 

in her." There was a kind of failing or giving way of 
the powers of life. So also 2 Chron. 9. 4. 
Job, 6. 4, "For the arrows of the Almighty are within' me, 
the poison whereof drinketh up my spirit ('^nsi'n)." Ex- 
hausts my life and strength. *' Takes away my vigor, 
my comfort, my life." Barnes, 
" 10. 12, "Thy visitation hath preserved my spirit 
(^'nii'n)." My life. 
Ps. 31. 5, " Into thy hands I commit my spirit {'^t]^'^),** 
My vital breath. 
" 76. 12, " He shall cut off the spirit (n^i'^) of princes; 
he is terrible to the kings of the earth." ' Spirit ' 
here has doubtless the import of life, 
Eccl. 8. 8, " No man hath power over the spirit (rj^i'^) to 
retain the spirit (n*i^), neither hath he power in the 
day of death." No man hath power over the spirit ofUfe. 
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Eccl. 11. 5, '* As thou knowest not the way of spirit (H!|*i) 

nor how the bones do grow in the womb." 
Here seems a designed contrast between the two con- 
stituent principles of man, the gross material body and the 
informing life or spirit, 
Eccl. 12. 7, ** Then shall the dust return to the earth as it 

was, and the spirit to God who gave it (n^^).'* 
An allusion seems here intended to the original creation 
of man, when the body was first formed and ihe. spirit or 
life breathed into it. This body is to be decomposed 
again into its original elements, and the informing life re- 
stored to the great Being who first imparted it. The 
amount of implication of mental faculties seems to be 
the same in both cases. Still we would not contend 
with any one who should hold that spirit in this pas- 
sage is to be distinctly understood of th% rational prin^ 
ciple, more especially than of the vital. The two senses 
run so nearly into each other that it is difficult to discrimi- 
nate them. 
Is. 38. 16, ** By these things men live, and in all these things 

is the life of my spirit (^'H*'^ *^?rj)." That is, my life, 

says Gesenius. 
" 42. 5, *' He that giveth breath unto the people, and 

spirit (>3*i*i) to them that walk therein." That giveth 

life. 
Mat. 27. 50, " Jesus when he had cried again with a loud 

voice, yielded up the ghost (nvevfia),** 
Luke, 8. 55, '* And her spirit {nvevfia) came again, and she 

arose straightway." 

§5. 

H^*1 in the sense of Animus^ Uvevfjia, Spirit, the Mind, 
viewed as the Seat and Subject of Thought, but more 
especially of Emotion, Feeling, Passion, and Affection, 

Under the present head is to be classed an extended 
catalogue of passages in which, while yj^ t^<:»o%\ivifc ^ ^^- 
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cral community of import, we detect also various minor 
shades of diflference that render an accurate discrimination 
extremely difficult. Of the two we think there can be lit- 
tle doubt that the term W is intended to represent a higher 
element in our being than ^t^, though in many cases it will 
be found scarcely possible to distinguish their import. The 
dominant idea conveyed by hi'n, in its psychical relations, 
we believe to be that of feeling, of emotion, rathej: than of 
thought or intellection, though that is included. But we 
shall look in vain for any intimation of the intrinsic nature 
of that substance which thus thinks and feels — a point 
which we are left to determine, if practicable, by the lights 
of our own intelligence. The passage which comes the 
nearest to a scientific enunciation on this head, as already 
intimated, is Is. 31. 3, '^ Their horses are flesh, and not 
spirit (nn)," #hich certainly conveys the idea of a marked 
contrariety in the essential nature of the two subjects, with- 
out at the same time positively affirming in what it consists. 
In all other cases the term is employed exclusively with a 
moral or practical import, and recognizes only the common 
notions, which were not founded, in the minds of the He- 
brews, upon any precise or scientific views of the true 
psychology of our being. Nothing more is assumed than 
that mankind are universally conscious of being possessed 
of cexi^\n feelings and promptings which in many cases re- 
fer themselves to a divine source, as is evident from the 
fact, that the operations of man's spirit are often ascribed 
to the influences of God's spirit. It is represented as be- 
ing mainly through the medium of his spirit that man 
comes into conjunction with the Deity, the same term being 
applied to both. 

A very frequent usage of the term is an adjunct to cer- 
tain words expressive of various kinds of emotion, temper, 
or disposition, as a spirit of love, of hatred, of wisdom, of 
jealousy, of pride, of anger, of grief, of counsel, of adop- 
tion, of divination, of bondage, of burning, of error, of in- 
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firmity, of slumber, of judgment, of knowledge, &c., of 
which numerous instances are given below. Cases also oc- 
cur in which a spirit is said to be taken from one and made 
to pass to another, as the spirit o[ prophecy, 

(1.) Spoken of man and of Christ, 
Gen. 26. 35, "Which were b. grief of mind (ni'n ri'nb) unto 
Isaac and to Rebecca.'' 
** 41. 8, ** And it came to pass in the morning that his 
spirit (insi*!) was troubled." 
Ex. 6. 9, " They hearkened not unto Moses for anguish of 

spirit (n^^)." 
Num. 11. 17, "I will take of the spirit (nJi'n) which is upon 
thee and will put it upon them." 
** 2. 5, " And the Lord took of the spirit (m'l) that was 
' upon him, and gave it unto the seventy elders ; and it 
came to pass that when the spirit (H'l'i) rested upon 
them, they prophesied." 
** 14. 24, ** But my servant Caleb, because he had an- 
other spirit (nn'i) with him." 
Deut. 2. 30. " The Lord God hardened his spirit (ini|^)." 
Josh. 2. 11, "As soon as we had heard these things, our 
hearts did melt, neither did there remain any more 
courage (til'n, spirit) in any man." 
Jud. 8. 3, ** Then their anger (n^*') was abated toward 

him." 
1 Sam. 1. 15, "I am a woman of a sorrowful spirit (r^pj 
ri!|1, sorrowful of spirit),^* 

1 Kings, 21. 5, ** But Jezebel his wife came to him and 

said unto him. Why is thy spirit (ni*)) so sad ?" 

2 Kings, 2. 15, " The spirit (nsi^n) of Elijah doth rest on 

Elisha." 

1 Chron. 5. 26, " And the God of Israel stirred up the 
spirit (m^) of Tilgath-pilneser." So also ** stirred 
up the spirit (n!|*n) of the Philistines," 2 Chron. 21, 
16. So also of Cyrus, 2 Chron. 30. 22. Ez. 1. L 

Job, 7. 11, "I will speak in the angu\a\i o^ my spirit V^^^r^r 
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Job, 15. 13, " That thou turnest thy spirit (si^J^n) against 

God." 
" 20. 4, " The spirit (n^n) of my understanding 

causeth me to answer." " Meaning," says Mr. Barnes, 

** the emotion of his mind." 

21. 2, " Why should not my spirit ('^nq'n) be troubled ?" 

32. 8„ "But there is a spirit (ni|*n) in man, and the 

inspiration of the Almighty giveth him understanding" 
" 32. 18, " The spirit (n^i^) within me constraineth 

me." 
Ps. 32, 2, " In whose spirit (^^*^) there is no guile." 
" 34. 18, ** And saveth such as be of a contrite spirit 

(nn)." 

51. 10, ** Renew a right spirit (*^*i^) within me." 
51. 17, ** The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit 
(nsi^)." 
** 77. 3, " My spirit {^T'AI) was overwhelmed." So also 
Ps. 142. 3. 

77. 6, ** My spirit (^T^^*^) made diligent search." 

78. 8, " A generation that set not their heart aright, and 
whose spirit {'n^'^) was not steadfast with God." 

Prov. 11. J 3, "He that is of a faithful spirit (n^'i) conceal- 
eth the matter." 

14.29, "He that is hasty of spirit (n^n) exalteth 
folly." 

15. 4, " Perverseness therein is a breach in the spirit 
(nn)." 

" 15. 13, " By the sorrow of the heart the spirit (n^i'i) 
is broken." 

16. 2, " The Lord weigheth the spirits (ninsi^)." 
16. 18, "Pride goeth before destruction, and an 
haughty spirit (nii'n) before a fall." 
16. 19, " Better is it to be of an humble spirit (TVh) 
than to divide the spoil with the proud." 
16. 32, " He that ruleth -his spirit (inn) (is better) 
than he that taketh a city." So ch. 25. 28. 
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Prov. 17. 22, "A broken spirit (H'l'^) drieth the bones." 

17. 27, '' A man of understanding is of an excellent 
spirit (rvi^y 

18. 14, ** The spirit (nJ|^) of a man will sustain his in- 
firmity, but a wounded spirit (H't'^) who can bear?" 
29. 12, " A fool uttereth all his mind (nJi^, spirit)." 
That is, a fool gives way to all his impulses. 
29. 23, '* Honor shall uphold the humble in spirit 

(n^-i)." 

Eccl. l. 14, " All is vanity and vexation of spirit (H^'i)." 
So frequently in the context. 
" 3. 19-21, "For that which befalleth the sons of men 
befalleth beasts ; even one thing befalleth them : as one 
dieth, so dieth the other ; yea, they have all one breath ; 
so that a man hath no preeminence above a beast ; for all 
his vanity. All go unto one place ; all are of the dust, 
and all turn to dust again. Who knoweth the spirit 
(n*i'n) of man that goeth upward, and the spirit (til*^) 
of the beast that goeth downward to the earth." 
This is usually interpreted of the vital spirit of man and 
beasts, of which the one goes at death upwards, or " returns 
to God whogave it," while the other goes downwards to the 
earth, i. e. perishes. But we deem it well worthy of ques- 
tion whether the import be not simply, that there is, to the 
eye of sense, no difference between the destiny of man, whose 
spirit here on earth goes or aspires upwards, and that of the 
beast, whose spirit, or ruling instinct, tends or grovels down- 
wards to the earth as its appropriate goal. In view of the 
fact that they both die and are turned to dust alike, who 
can discriminate between the final allotment of a being 
whbse nature soars to heaven, and* one whose nature gravi' 
tates to earth ? We do not confidently afHrm this to be the 
true sense, but we think it one entitled to attention. As 
there is no other instance in which nr^ is predicated of a 
beast, it seems reasonable to conclude that it is here used 
in a tropical sense to indicate the indoles ^ ot geu\u%^ ^^ ^^ 
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beast in opposition to that of man. It is said, indeed, v. 19, 
that all have one breath iyi^"^), but in this case the allusion 
is undoubtedly to the breath of the nostrils^ whereas in v. 
21 the term points rather, if we mistake not, to the inner pre- 
dominant characteristic of a rational nature. However this 
may be, we are by no means satisfied that the passage, on 
a fair construction, is designed to teach that brute beasts are 
possessed of that principle which in man is indicated by the 
word n^in, spirit. But as the beasts evince what may be called 
B. prevailing bent , the term may be metaphorically applied to 
them in this sense. In like manner though the term heart 
is not usually applied as a designation of any part of the 
nature of a beast, yet in Dan. 4. 16 we find it employed in 
that reference, but evidently in a metaphorical sense, *' Let 
his heart be changed from man's, and let a beast* s heart be 
given him." A beasfs spirit is to be understood in the 
same way. 
Eccl. 7. 8, 9, **The patient in spirit (n^i'i) . . . the proud 

in spirit (ni^) . . . the hasty in spirit (niil)." 
** 10. 4, "If the spirit {fl^"^) of the ruler rise up against 

thee." 
Is. 4. 4, " When the Lord . . . shall have purged the blood 

of Jerusalem from the midst thereof by the spirit {^^^) 

of judgment, and by the spirit (Hi'i) of burning." 
" 19. 3, " And the spirit (nsi'i) of Egypt shall fail in the 

midst thereof." 
" 19. 14, " The Lord hath mingled a perverse spirit (n^^) 

in the midst thereof." 

26. 9, " With my spirit (*'rf!|'i) within me will I seek 
thee early." 

28 6, " And for a spirit {nn^) of judgment to him that 
sitteth in judgment." 

29. 10, " For the Lord hath poured out upon you the 
spirit (m^) of deep sleep." 

29. 24. " They also that erred in spirit (hsi^) shall come 
to understanding." 
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42. 5, " He that giveth breath unto the people upon it, 
and spirit (H'l'^) to them that walk therein." 
54. 6, ** A woman forsaken and grieved in spirit (H^'^)." 
57. 15, " I dwell with him that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit (h*!*^), to revive the spirit (f?^*^) of the 
humble*." So also ch. 66. 2. 

57. 16,** For the spirit (T\^!n) should fail before me, 
and the souls which I have made." 
61. 3, ** The garment of praise for the spirit (nsi'n) of 
heaviness." 
65. 14, ** But ye shall howl for vexation of spirit 

(m^)." 

r. 51. 11, ** The Lord hath raised up the spirit (W) of 

the kings of the Medes." 
eek. 1. 12, ** Whither the spirit (*l'i'^) was to go, they 

went." That is, whithersoever the prompting was to 

go ; and so frequently in the same chapter, and in chap. 

10. 

3. 14, " I went in the heat of my spirit ('^n*''^)." 

11.5, " For I know the things that come into your mind 

(m'l, spirit).'' 

11. 19, ** And I will put a new spirit (n*!'^) within you." 

So also ch. 36. 27. 

13. 3, " Wo unto the foolish prophets that follow their 

own spirit (onJi'n)." 

18. 31 , " Make you a new heart and a new spirit (^l^*^)." 

20. 32, " And that which cometh into your mind (dStisi'i, 

your spirits) shall not be at all." 

* 21. 7, " And every heart shall melt . . . and every 
spirit (H'l'i) shall faint." 

•an. 2. 1, " Nebuchadnezzar dreamed dreams wherewith 
his spirit (inJi'i) was troubled." So v. 3. 

[os. 4. 12, " The spirit (H*i'^) of whoredoms hath caused 
them to err." 

* 9. 7, " The prophet is a fool, and the spiritual man 
(m'^ tfi'^N, man of the spirit) is mad." 
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Hab. 1. 11, "Then shall his miW (iW*!) change, and he 

shall pass over, and offend." 
Zech. 12. 1, " Which layeth the foundation of the earth, and 

formeth the spirit (nn) of man within him." 
" 12. 10, " And I will pour upon the house of David . . . 

the spirit {^^'^) of grace and supplications." 
Mai. 2. 16, " Take heed to your spirit (DSnJi'^)." 
Mat. 5. 3, " Blessed are the poor in spirit (nvEvfioni).** 
Mark, 2. 8, " When Jesus perceived in his spirit (Trvsvfiati)." 
" 8. 12, " And he sighed deeply in his spirit (Trvei/^aTt)." 
Luke, 1. 17, " He shall go before him in the spirit (irvsyficni) 

and power of Elias." 

My spirit (Tivsvfia) hath rejoiced in God my Saviour." 

9. 55, " Ye know not what manner of spirit (Trvsvfionog) 

ye are of" 
" 10.21, "In that hour Jesus rejoiced inspirit (Ttysifia- 

Tiy ' 

1 Cor. 2. 11, " For what man knoweth the things of a man, 

save the spirit {TtvBvfia) of man which is in him." 

In the following instances we note a marked distinction 
between flesh and spirit, which is doubtless equivalent to the 
distinction that obtains between a sanctified and unsanctifi- 
ed nature. 
Mat. 26. 41, " The spirit (nvstifia) indeed is willinor, but the 

flesh is weak." 
Rom. 8. 1, " Who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
spirit (Trreiz/ia)." 
" 8. 5, "For they that are after the flesh do mind the 
things of the flesh ; but they that are after the spirit 
(jivsvfia) the things of the spirit (itvevfjia)." 
" 8. 13, " For if ye live after the flesh ye shall die; but 
if ye through the spirit {nvtviia) do mortify the deeds 
of the body, ye shall live." 

2 Cor. 7. 1, " Let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of 1 

the flesh and spirit (nvtvfiaTog).^* 
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1. 3. 3, ** Having begun in the Spirit (nvBifiau) are ye now 
made perfect by the flesh V 

5. 17, ** For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit (Tivevfia), 
and the Spirit {nveviiia) against the flesh." 
6. 8, " He that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh 
rejip corruption ; but he that soweth to the Spirit (nvsv- 
fiuTi) shall of the Spirit (nvev/jia) reap life everlasting." 

(2.) Spoken of God. 

As the usage under this head is quite extensive, and 
nerally of uniform import, it will be unnecessary to go 
•gely into a detail of passages. It will be observed that 
some cases it implies, by anthropopathy, simply the breath, 
cording to No. 1, above ; in others it points to the divine 
telligence ; and in still another class to the divine influence 

operation, — to that afflatus, impulse, inspiration, or effi- 
cious energy which wrought upon the minds of prophets 
id holy men of old, whether in inditing the Scriptures or 
ting as the executors of the divine will in circumstances 
hich required the exercise of supernatural endowments, 
his species of influence is expressively characterized by 
e apostle Peter (2 Pet. 1. 21), when he says, "Prophecy 
une not in old time by the will of man, but holy men of 
od spake as they were moved ((psgopsvoi) by the Holy 
host," where the original term is one that conveys a much 
ronger idea than that of the gentle sort of impression to 
hich we apply the term ** moved." It properly denotes 
leir being acted by the divine impulse, borne away, rapt, 
ansported, taken, as it were, out of themselves and pos- 
jssed entirely by the power of God. 
en. 1. 2 "The Spirit (H*i^) of God moved upon the face 

of the deep." The divine energy. 
•* 6. 3, " My Spirit {^^'^) shall not always slrive with 



man." 



" 41. 38, "Can we find such an one as this is, a man in 
whom the l^irit (nn) of God is?" 

5 
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Ex. 31. 3, " I have filled him with the i^Vt^ (nsii) of 

So ch. 35. 31. 
Num. 11. 29, " Would God that all the Lord's peopl< 

prophets, and that the Lord would put his Spirit 

upon them." 
" 24. 2, "And the Spirit (n^'i) of God came 

him." 
2 Sam. 23. 2, " The Spirit (m'l) of the Lord spa 

me." 
1 Kings, 18. 12, " And it shall come to pass, as soon a 

gone from thee, that the Spirit (nsi'n) of the Lore 

carry thee whither I know not." 
Thou shalt be rapt in the Spirit in such a mannc 
thy body shall be transported away. Thus Acts, 
" And when they were come up out of the water, the 
of the Lord caught away Philip, that the eunuch sa' 
no more." 
1 Chron. 28. 12, " And the pattern of all that he had 

Sfpirit (nsn)." 
Job, 26. 13, " By his J^irit (m^) he hath garnishc 
• heavens." By his omnipotent operation, " Th 

no evidence," says Mr. Barnes, " that Job refers 

Third Person of the Trinity, the Holy Spirit, as 

specially engaged in the work of creation." 
Job, 33. 4, "The Spirit (nsi'n) of God hath made mi 

the breath of the Almighty hath given me life." 

the same as in the preceding. 
Ps. 18. 15, "The foundations of the world were disco 

at thy rebuke, O Lord, at the blast of the breath 

of thy nostrils." 
" 33. 6, " By the word of the Lord were the he 

made, and all the hosts of them by the breath {n 

his mouth." 
" 51. 11, 12, " Take not thy Holy Spirit (m^) froi 
. . and uphold me with thy free Spirit (tTJ*n)." 
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. 104. 30, "Thou sendest forth thy Spirit (^n!|'^)j they 

are created." 

139. 7, " Whither shall I go from % Spirit (r,n!|^) ?" 
;ch. 4. 6, " Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit 

(-nn), saith the Lord." 
In a single instance we find the phrase " spirit of God" 
ed to denote the human spirit or life as the product of the 
irine. 
b, 27. 3, " All the while my breath is in me, and the spirit 

(nn) of God is in my nostrils." 
at. 4. 1, " Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit (nvsvpatt) 

into the wilderness." So also Mark, 1. 12. 
' 10. 20, " For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit 

(itvevfia) of your Father which speaketh in you." 

12. 18, "I will put my Spirit (nvsiifia) upon him, and 

he shall show judgment to the Gentiles." 
ike, 1. 60, " The child grew, and waxed strong in spirit 

(Trycr^ait)." 
' 4. 14, ** Then Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit 

{nvsvfiaTog) into Galilee." 
»hn, 3. 34, " God giveth not the Spirit (nvevfia) by measure 

unto him." 
* 4. 24, " God is a Spirit (nvtvfia), and they that worship 

him must worship him in spirit (nvsvfiati) and in truth." 
This might be rendered without the article, which is 
amting in the original, " God is spirit," as the design seems 
be to indicate the moral character of the Deity, rather 
an any metaphysical attribute of his Being. God is essen- 
illy of the same nature with the influences of his Spirit, 
id therefore he is to be correspondently worshipped. 
)hn, 6. 63, " It is the Spirit {nvBvfia) that quickeneth ; the 

words that I speak unto you, they are spirit (Ttvtv/ia) 

and they are life." 
cts, 2. 4, ** They spake as the Spirit (nvevfia) gave them 

utterance." 
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Acts, 6. 10, ** And they were not able to resist the wisdo 
and the spirit (nvevfiaTi) by which he spake/' 
'• 8. 29, " Then the Spirit {nvsvfia) said unto Philip, G 
near and join thyself to this chariot." 

§ 6. 

'n'^n *w ^^« sense of a Spirit, a Personal Agent, whether gooi 
or bad, whether spoken of Angels, Demons, or Men, 

1 Sam. 16. 14, " But the Spirit of the Lord departed froi 

Saul, and an evil spirit (ni*') from the Lord trouble 

him." So also v. 15, 16, 23, ch. 18. 10; 19. 9. 

Had we no evidence from other sources of the existenc 

and agency of such spirits, we might here and elsewher 

understand by the term evil disposition, perverse prompting 

which is said to be from the Lord, because the result of tha 

providential discipline which he exercises over all men, goa 

and bad, and which, as in the case of the hardening of Pha 

raoh's heart, is said to effect what it merely permits am 

overrules. But as the Scriptures clearly acquaint us witl 

the fact of the being and influence of such spirits, botl 

angelic and demoniacal, there is nothing to prevent the term: 

being understood in this and all similar places of real per 

sonal entities of a supernatural order. 

1 Kings, 22. 21, 22, *' And there came forth a spirit (W 

and stood before the Lord, and said, I will persuad< 

him. And the Lord said unto him. Wherewith ? Am 

he said, I will go forth, and I will be a lying spiri 

(n^*n) in the mouth of all his prophets." So als< 

V. 23. 

Job, 4. 15, " Then a spirit (H^i'i) stood before my face." 

Zech. 13. 2, " And I will cause the prophets and the un* 

clean spirit (n*!")) to pass out of the land." 
Mat. 10. 1, " He gave them power against unclean spiriti 
(nvsvfiaTa).** And thus in a multitude of instances ol 
** casting out unclean spirits,'* 
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lUke, 10. 20, " In this rejoice not that the spirits (nvevfiara) 

are subject unto you." 
" 24. 39, ** For a spirit (nvsvfia) hath not flesh and bones 

as ye see me have." 
By this is doubtless meant a phantom, such as Job de- 
^ribes, and of which he says, ** I could not discern the form 
lereof; an image was before mine eyes," i. e. a shadowy 
^semblance of a human form. See my work on the ** Re- 
irrection of Christ." 
eh. 1. 14, " Are they not all ministering spirits (Ttvevfiara), 

sent forth to minister for them who shall be heirs of 

salvation ?" 
cts, 23. 8, ** For the Sadducees say that there is no resur- 
rection, neither angel, nor spirit (nvevfiay 
* 23. 9, **' But if an angel or spirit (nvevfia) hath spoken 

to him, let us not fight against God." 
eb. 12. 22, 23, " Ye are come ... to the spirits (nvsi- 

fiata) of just men made perfect." 
Pet. 3. 19, " By which also he went and preached unto 

the spirits (^nvBVfiaai) in prison." 

The induction of examples presented above can scarcely 
il to authorize the conclusion already suggested, that the 
3rd spirit, in reference to man, denotes a higher element 

his nature than the word usually rendered soul. It is 
deed unquestionable that in a multitude of cases it is im- 
»ssible to distinguish between them, or to assign a reason 
ly the one should, in a particular connexion, be employed 
ther than the other. In such passages, for example, as 
e following, it seems impossible to discover why y/vxri in 
s first might not be, with the utmost propriety, substituted 
r Ttvsvfia in the second, and so vice versa : Gen. 35. 
I, ** And it came to pass as her soul (^rsj, yw/rj) was in 
parting." Eccl. 12. 7, ** And the spirit (nn, nvsvfia) 
all return to God who gave it." So Ps. 88. 4, ** My soul 
6B3) is full of troubles." Job,^l. 4, "N^\i^ ^V<?i\jXe^Xi^V 
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my spirit {^t^^) be troubled?" Thus too Ps. 119. 28, 
" My soul (■•ttSfia) melteth for heaviness." Ps. 77. 4, " My 
spirit ("n"^) is overwhelmed." What assignable difierence 
can be suggested in the import of the two words in these 
connexions ? 

The case is rendered still more striking where the same 
Hebrew term (nsil) is rendered variously in the Greek, as 
Gen. 41. 8, ** And it came to pass in the morning that bis 
spirit (nsi'n, ipvxri) was troubled." Is. 19. 3, ** And the 
spirit (rm, nvBVfia) of Egjrpt shall be troubled." A similar 
diversity of usage obtains in the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment : John, 12. 27, " Now is my soul (tfnfjcfi) troubled." 
John, 13. 21, " When Judas had thus said he was troubled 
in spirit (toi nvsvfiati).'' How, moreover, it may be asked, 
is " anguish of sou/ (ttJBJ, V'twrr/)*" Gen. 41. 21, to be distin- 
guished from ** anguish of spirit (H''^, nvevgia)" Ex. 6. 9; or 
" bitterness of soul," Job, 21. 25, from ** bitterness of spirit" 
Gen. 26. 35 ? The identity of import in these texts is obvi- 
ous, and the list might be greatly increased, and yet it is 
equally clear that in a vast multitude of instances a marked 
distinction is kept up, and forms of phraseology occur where 
the substitution of one for the other would violate the 
fixed analogy of diction, whether we can settle the grounds 
of that diction or not. Thus we never meet with the ex- 

« 

pressions ** smiting the spirit'^ — ** persecuting the spirit" 
— " lurking privily for the spirit " nor of the spirit's " hun- 
gering," " thirsting," " famishing," " being emptied," " fill- 
ed," "satisfied," "living," "dying," "being destroyed," 
" being consumed," 6lc7 — all these being affections predi- 
cable rather of the soul as a principle more nearly allied to 
the physical or corporeal, than we usually conceive of the 
higher and more spiritual element in our constitution. So 
on the other hand we meet with certain appropriated uses 
of the term spirit which would not admit, according to 
analogy, of the substitution of soul ; -as for example when 
the spirit is said to be " given," " put," or " poured" upon 
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any one, to " rest'* upon one, to " come upon" one, to *' go 
up" from one, to ** come forth" from one, to be ** turned 
against" one, to be ** ruled," to be "renewed," to "enter 
into" one, &c. This language is never used of the soul. 
So also no instances occur of the use of soul in such 
phrases as ** spirit of wisdom," ** spirit of jealousy," ** spirit 
of judgment," ** spirit of slumber," ** spirit of meekness," 

On the whole we think it will appear that, as a general 
fact, the affections denoted by the word spirit are of a su- 
perior grade to those denoted by soul, and that, of con- 
sequence, the subject to which they pertain is of a higher na- 
ture. The evidence of this will rise upon us in proportion 
to the evidence that exists, derived from other forms of 
speech, that there is a real distinction intended to be 
affirmed between them. But how can we avoid this con- 
viction With such language before us as the following? 
I Thes. 5. 23, ** And I pray God your whole spirit, and soul, 
and body, be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ." We are aware that this is often understood 
as merely recognizing, without sanctioning, a distinction 
that was popularly embraced in ancient times, and that the 
apostle's design was simply to intimate by a cumulative 
form of expression that he desired the preservation blame- 
less of the whole man with all his powers, faculties, and 
affections, while at the same time he had no purpose of 
pointing to a threefold metaphysical division of the elements 
of human nature. But it must be admitted as in the highest 
degree probable, that if there actually is such a distinction 
it is alluded to in these words of the apostle. But that 
such a tripartite distinction in man is inevitably to be con- 
ceded is clear from the fact that he possesses some principle 
in addition to the ipv^ri which distinguishes him from the 
beasts of the field. This can be no other thaiuthe tivsv/jux or 
spirit, between which and the body the tpvxri or soul is an 
intermediate element. 
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This distinction was clearly recognized in the ancient 
philosophies. The Tgififgrig vTioaraaig awfiaTog, nyevgiaTog, 
xal ipvxh^y the three-parted hypostasis of body, spirit, and 
soul was familiar even among the fathers of the Christian 
Chyrch, of whom no one is more explicit than Irensus.* 
" There are three things of which the entire perfect man 
consists — flesh, soul, spirit — the one, the spirit, giving form, 
the other, the flesh, receiving form. The soul is inter- 
mediate between these two, and sometimes following the 
spirit is elevated by it, and sometimes consenting to the 
flesh falls into earthly concupiscences.'' 

Origen speaks with equal distinctness to the same ef- 
fect.t " There is a threefold partition of man, the Body, 
or flesh, the lowest part. of our nature, on which the old 
serpent by original sin inscribed the law of sin, and by 
which we are tempted to vile things, and as oft as we are 
overcome by the temptation are joined fast to the devil ; the 
Spirit, by which we express the likeness of the divine na- 
ture, in which the Creator, from the archetype of his own 
mind, engraved the eternal law of the honest by his own 



* *' Tria sunt ex quibus perfectus homo constat, carne, anima, 
epiritUj altero quidem figurante, epiritu, altero quod formatur, carne. Id 
vero, quod inter bsec est duo, est anima, quae aliquando subsequens 
ipiritum elevatur ab eo, aliquando autem consentiens cami decidit in 
terrenas concupiscentias." Lib. v. c. 1. 

t Triplex hominis portio, corpus, seu caro, infirma nostri pars, cui 
per genitatem culpam legem inscripsit peccati serpens ille veterator,qufi- 
que ad turpia provocamur, ac victi, diabolo nectimur; spiritus, quo 
divinse naturae similitudinem exprimimus, in qua Conditor Optimus de suae 
mentis archetypo, etemam istam honesti legem insculpsit digito, h. e. 
spiritu suo, hoc Deo conglutinamur, unumque cum Deo, reddimur; 
Porro tenia, et inter ea media, anima, quae velut in factiosa republica 
non potest non alterutri partium accedere, hinc atque hinc solicitatur, li- 
berum habet utro velit inclinari ; si cami renuncians ad spiritCks partes 
sese induxerit fiet et ipsa spiritualis, sin ad camis cupiditates abjecerit, 
degenerabit et ipsa in corpus. Sup. Epist. ad Rom, L. I. 
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finger, and by which we are firmly conjoined to Him and 
made one with Him ; and then the Soul, intermediate be- 
tween these two, and which, as in a factious common- 
wealth, cannot but join with one or other of the former 
parties, bfeing solicited this way and that, and having liberty 
to which it will adhere. If it renounce the flesh and join 
with the spirit, it will itself become spiritual ; but if it cast 
itself down to the desires of the flesh, it will itself degenerate 
into the body." 

It would be easy to multiply indefinitely quotations to 
this eflect from similar sources, clearly setting forth a dis- 
tinction which is clearly recognized in holy writ. Thus the 
apostle says, Heb. 4 12, " For the word of God is quick and 
powerful, sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even 
to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit.^* That is, it 
penetrates with such a searching and discriminating power 
into the secret recesses of man's nature as to separate, like 
the knife of the dissector, things that are most closely joined 
together, and even to make a severance, as it were, between 
elements so intimately related to each other as the soul 
and spirit.* 

* Mr. Barnes (in loc.) thus comments upon this passage: "The 
former word here, tpv^fit soul, is evidently used to denote the animal life, 
as distinguished from the mind or soul. The latter word, Trvcvjua, spirit, 
means the soul, the immaterial and immortal part ; that which lives 
when the animal life is extinct. This distinction occurs in 1 Thes. 5. 23, 
* Your whole spirit, and soul, and body ;' and it is a distinction which . 
we are constantly in the habit of making. There is the body in man — 
the animal life — and the immortal part that leaves the body when life is 
extinct. Mysteriously united, they constitute one man. When the ani- 
mal life is separated from the soul, or when the soul leaves the animated 
body, the body dies, and life is extinct." This language is correct as far 
as it recognizes the distinction between the two principles of soul and spirit, 
but it is marked by some confusion in the use of terms, and by what we 
must deem an erroneous view of the true psychology of our nature ; for 
(1.) It gives the designation soul to the spirit instead of the animal life, 
which is directly contrary to the obvious purpose of the apostle. TV» 

5* 
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In the Alexandrian philosophy in particular, which 
favored the Pythagorean and Platonic, the distinction above 

xf/vxh is the animal life or 80ul in express contradistinction from the 
vveiifta or spirit, being the principle which man possesses, in common 
with the lower animals. To take the term 8oul from this application 
and bestow it upon the spirit is entirely unwarranted. In strict pro- 
priety the soul denotes the psychical principle, and that only. (2.) Equal- 
ly unwarranted is the intimation conveyed in the sentence in which it is 
asserted, that ' the nvevna, spirit, denotes the immaterial and immortal 
part ; that which Uves when the animal life is extinct.* In strictness of 
speech the animal life in man, in the sense in which Mr. Barnes here uses 
the phrase, is never extinct, because that life is denoted by »//»x^» ^"^ the 
human tpvxh never dies. What the t//t»x») is to the life in the body that 
it is to it out of the body, not indeed from the iinmortality of its own na- 
ture, for in thf^t case the beasts would be immortal, but from its con- 
nexion with the rrvsvua, which is the true ground of man's immortal life, 
as it is by this that he is conjoined to the Deity, the great and only 
fountain of life. Life is not an object of creation. It is a perpetual in- 
flux from God. The receptacle of animal life, which in man is the if^jxhy 
is created, and is just as much the subject of influent life after death as 
before. " When the soul leaves the animated body, the body dies, and 
life is extinct." The Ufe of the body is extinct, but not the life of that 
which animated the body, i.e. the i//u;j;^. The life of the caterpillar-body is 
extinct when the butterfly is evolved, because that life has now passed into 
the butterfly-body ; the butterfly-body, however, remains still a mere re- 
ceptacle of life. So with the life of man. His soul (xf/vxh) is not life, but 
a receptacle of life. The life of beasts, which is also but influx, returns 
and is reabsorbed into the infinite ocean of life, and the psychical vehicle is 
resolved back into its primitive elements. 

The relation of the xj/vxh to the vital processes of the animal body is 
undoubtedly a subject involved in great obscurity, and one that forms the 
grand problem of physiology. Hitherto all efibrts have been abortive to 
establish the existence of what is termed a vital principle as a physical 
agency in the elaboration and nutrition of the various organisms of the 
body. These organisms and their functions are beyond question the 
effects of a cause — the result of some kind of organific potency which 
we denominate life. It is we think equally unquestionable, that this last 
principle operates through the t^vxii as an intermediate agent, inasmuch 
as when the if^vx^i leaves the body these processes all cease ; and life is 
most adequately studied from the phenomena of its opposite, death. 
Still we are not competent to affirm that the ij/vx^i is itself identical with 
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mentioned is very plainly recognized, as they denominated 
the nvsvfia as the rational soul (vovg, to Xo/Ihop, mind, thai 
which reasons), and the V^/^, the sensitive soul (to intd^vfiti* 
rixov, that which desires or lusts). Josephus also gives us in- 
timations to the same effect. Thus, in his account of the 
creation (J; A. Lib. I. c. 1. § 2), he says, " God took dust 
from the 'ground, and formed man, and inserted in him a 
spirit and a soul (Ttvev/ia na} fpvxrjv). Thus too in the apo- 
cryphal book of Wisdom, ch. 15. 11, "Forasmuch as he 
knew not his Maker, and him that inspired into him the 
soul (ynz/^y) that worketh, and that breathed into him a liv- 
ing spirit (nvsvfia)" In the book of Enoch, likewise apo- 
cryphal, (apud Fabric. Cod. Pseudep. p. 190,) we find men- 
tion made of ra Trvevfiara rav ipvx&v t&v anod^avovx&fif 
ctv&QCbTtmv, the spirits of the souls of deceased men ; and 

the vital power, any more than we can say that the brain is "a thinking 
substance, because it is by means of it that thought is carried on in the 
present life. To our perception throughout a great part of the physical 
universe what may be termed the instrumental cause acts as one with 
the principal, which is in all cases the divine energy operating by influx. 
In the animal world, including man with all the other tribes, the \pvy(ii is 
most undoubtedly the element to which we are proximately to refer the 
vital processes, but still as a created medium or receptacle of the primary 
influent power of life, which is not created, but perpetually flows from the 
infiftite source of all life. When therefore we predicate a vitalizing power 
of the \pr>xhy and consider it as the organific agent which originally forms 
the body, and continually repairs its waste, we are not to lose sight of the 
fact that the real agency is the divine uncreated life acting in conjunc- 
tion with the created mediate principle called the ^x^' ^"^ ^his may be 
famliarly illustrated. In contemplating a steamboat in motion we distin- 
guish three leading parts — the steam, the machinery, and the body or 
framework of the boat. Thej steam, the motive power, is the life or spirit 
of the whole, but this power acts immediately on the machinery. Now 
suppose the machinery thus acted upon by the steam, to be endowed with 
the power of forming or elaborating the body of the boat. This suppo- 
sition will perhaps give us as clear an idea as we can form of the office of 
the ^^x** ii* i^8 vi^*l relations to the body. But we must be content with the 
simple feet. The mode of the operation inevitably eludes o\a ^«i. 
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again (p. 196), tw nvtvfiaTa ict Bxnogtvofisva ano ri^g y^u^ 
uvT&v, btg ix Trig aagxog, spirits going forth from their soul as 
from thefiesh. For ourselves we read in these extracts the 
intimations of a great psychological fact, viz., that the 
nvsvfia is to the yrv^ri — the spirit to the soul — what the soul 
is to the body. The soul{ipvxri) is a kind of involucrum to the 
spirit (nvtvfitt), which Plato calls the cl'dwXoy, image, of the 
spirit. This iprxh is the spiritual body or the body of the 
spirit, so called, however, not as denoting its true ontological 
nature, which is psychical, but rather its uses, as constitut- 
ing the form through which the affections of the spirit 
manifest themselves.* 

We are well aware of the difficulties which crowd upon 
our conceptions of this subject, from the fact that the ordi- 
nary usage of the word body suggests ideas drawn from 
material substances and forms. But as we have scriptural 
authority for the use of the phrase "spiritual body,** we 
must deem ourselves at full liberty to employ it in this con- 



* " Visible form, or shape, including the mere internal organization, 
of which we become aware by research and observation, are but the outer 
appearances of the true form,, because that is, abstractly considered, 
only the mode of being. But the visible external form corresponds to 
and represents the true internal form. By this it is not meant that there 
is an inner shape, of which visible shape is the image, but that the order, 
beauty, and adaptation to use of the true form are represented and re- 
vealed by the visible form, because of the correspondence between them. 
Thus, when more is known of the soul of man, it will be seen that its 
faculties, proportions, functions, and enjoyments, all exist in their own 
form, and are all represented by the corresponding visible form, which is its 
instrument and clothing. When this relation is seen, it will be readily 
believed, that the soul without a body is naked, joyless, nay impossible ; 
that it must therefore have a spiritual body in the spiritual world. And 
this body must be the image of the material body, because the material 
body, being already in perfect correeJJondence with the soul, and so its 
perfectly adapted invelope, a spiritual body not in its image would be less 
perfectly adapted to be for ever its dwelling and instrument." Parson^ 
Esfmys, p. 111. Boston, 1845. 
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nexion, notwithstanding any possible conflict with previous 
ideas. It is undoubtedly true that the term body is for the . 
most part applied in common language to sensible material 
substances, yet as no word could be found more adapted to 
convey the idea intended, we see no reason for forbearing 
its use. It is inevitable, from the nature of the case, that 
spiritual objects should be denoted by terms drawn from the 
material world, and the mind naturally modifies their import 
according to the innate exigencies of the subject. In the 
present instance we regard it as certain that there is, in the 
constitution of man, a principle properly denominated yrvxt}, 
which is the true seat and subject of what is usually called 
bodily sensation. It is certain, too, that this principle lives 
after death, and lives in connexion with another element of 
our nature called nvsv/ia, by which man is distinguished from 
the beasts that perish. These substances are both beyond 
the reach of our senses, and the intrinsic qualities of each 
baffle our comprehension ; yet from the relation which we 
are forced to conceive of their sustaining to each other, we 
scruple not to say that the one is the body to the other. As 
it is through the gross material body that the ipvxr] manifests 
itself in the present world, so we are warranted to infer that 
it is through the yjvxr} that the nvsvfia manifests itself in the 
other world ; in other words, it performs for the nvsvfia the 
office of a body, and is consequently so termed. As to the 
question of material and immaterial, we do not concede the 
justice of the demand, that we should attempt discrimina- 
tions on this head, which our ignorance of the essence of 
matter and o^ spirit renders us incompetent. The point we 
are considering is one o^ scriptural usage and not of philo- 
sophical verity. The difficulty, on this score, is no greater 
and no other on our view than on that of the opposite view, 
if there be any opposite view. We do not see how it can be 
denied that the distinction for which we contend does exist. 
Man is assuredly at once psychical and spiritual. These 
epithets irresistibly refer themselves to two d\st\\\QA.\rOv\\sA- 
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pies of our being. The assertion of this fact imposes not 
upon the one party any more than the other the obligation 
of defining the intrinsic nature and properties of the two 
principles. Call the ipyxv what you please, material or tm- 
materiaL We know iTothing about essence of either ; but 
we know enough of the relation of the ipvxvi to the Ttvsvfiu to 
affirm that it is to it a body in the sense in which that term 
applies itself to subjects of this supersensuous nature. 

From the remarks now made the reader -can scarcely be 
left in a mistake as to the true import which we think to 
be attached to the phrase spiritual body. Spiritual in 
this connexion is not to be understood in a metaphysical 
sense as distinguished from material, but in a moral sense 
as distinguished from Jleshly, fallen, sensual. Metaphysi- 
cally speaking the appropriate term is psychical body, but 
as the term psychical, like the term fleshly, has two senses, 
the one alluding to, but not defining, the substance called 
tpvxrj, the other to the character superinduced upon it by 
sm ; and as the apostle is here expressly contrasting the 
a&fia tffvxiitov, natural body, with the awfia nvevfiuTixov^ spirit- 
ual body, in moral rather than metaphysical respects, we 
must be governed in our interpretation by this fact. No 
confusion of ideas will result if we simply bear in mind, 
that as Vi fleshly body pertains both to saint and sinner, but 
in the one case as denoting sinful, sensual, corrupt, and in 
the other that which is composed of flesh, so also the term 
psychical is used with equal latitude. The spiritual man 
does not, by regeneration, cease to be psychical in the sense 
of having a ipvxhf but simply in the sense of having the yw^ti 
predominant in its sensual influences over the nvBVfiu in its 
spiritual or holy influences. It is onlji in its latter import 
that the apostle uses the term when speaking of the o-gS/ux 
yjv/ixov, the psychical body. Let this distinction be once 
understood, and the train of his reasoning will be dis- 
embarrassed of all difficulty as to any apparent conflict 
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with the views of psychology developed in the preceding 
pages.* 

A difficulty may here however be suggested, founded 
upon what we have elsewhere affirmed to be a fact of Reve- 
lation, that the wicked are not represented as partaking, in 
a true and genuine 'sense, of the Resurrection. Our 
Lord does indeed assert that ''they that have- done evil 
(shall come forth) unto the resurrection of damnation." 
But it is undeniable that the general tone of the New Tes- 
tament declarations is quite different from this ; and that 
too from the very necessity of the case. We have several 
times adverted to the fact of the intimate and indissoluble 
connexion between the regeneration and the resurrection of 
the saints. Their eternal life (Jom?), in the resurrection- 
state, is the completed issue of their spiritual life commen- 
ced here on earth in the quickening of their souls by the 
Holy Ghost from the death of trespasses and sins. This 
change is certainly not wrought upon wicked men, living 
and dying such ; and how can they be subjects of the effect 
when they are not the subjects of the cause? 

The conclusion is inevitable if the inspired representa- 
tions on this theme be admitted. As the saints die to sin 



* As I have inadvertently rcQiarked in the work on the " Resurrec- 
tion" (p. 115) that iJ/vxiKdf is alfoays in the New Testament rendered 
natural, I will here adduce all the instances, besides those in 1 Cor. 15, 
where the word occurs. 1 Cor. 2. 14, " But the natural man (}Pvxik6s 
ivOpanros) receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God ; for they are fool- 
ishness to him ; neither can he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned." James, 3. 15, " This wisdom descendeth not from above, 
but is earthly, sensual (i//w;t'*0» and devilish." Jude, 19, " These be 
they who separate themselves, sensual {ipvxiK^t)*^^^ having the Spirit." 
The whole number of cases is six, in four of which it is rendered natural, 
and in two sensual. In all of tliem its import is moral and not metaphy- 
sical. As however the term ipv^h denotes what we may term a metaphy- 
sical element in our nature, the fact of general usage offers no bar in the 
way of the sense which we assign to the epithet in reference to that part 
of man's constitution which survives death. 
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by reason of their mystic relation to the death of Christ, so 
they rise to newness of life on the ground of their relation 
to the virtue of his resurrection. " For if we be planted 
together in the likeness of his death, we shall be also in the 
Jikeness of his resurrection. . . . Now if we be dead with 
Christ, we believe that we shall also* live with him ; know- 
ing that Christ being raised from the dead dieth no more ; 
death hath no more dominion over him. For in that he 
died, he died unto sin once; but in that he liveth, he 
liveth unto God. Likewise reckon ye yourselves to be 
dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord." Here is the germ of the resurrection- 
life. So again, " Buried with him in baptism, wherein also 
ye are risen with him through the faith of the operation of 
God, who hath raised him from the dead. And you being 
dead in your sins, and the uncircumcision of your flesh, 
hath he quickened together with him." Once more, **If 
then ye be risen with Christ, seek those things which are 
above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God." No- 
thing can be more obvious, from the tenor of these passages, 
than the indissoluble bond of union which connects the 
spiritual life of his people with the resurrection-life of Jesus, 
and it is a life which must necessarily, in the end, issue out 

into a finished resurrection with them also. This is in fact 

• 

the law of resurrection with all its happy participants. 
They have begun even here to live their eternal life. The 
deposition of the mortal body is a mere circumstance in 
the career of their immortal and beatified existence. As 
they have already been raised in Christ, their future life 
after being loosed from clay is a resurrection life of course, 
because it was a resurrection-life before that event. Their 
dismissal from the body leaves their true life just what it 
was. And if it was a resurrection-life it will be, equally as 
a matter of course, in a resurrection-body. 

This will be the true resurrection, because it is the true 
life. But this resurrection cannot pertain to the wicked, 
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because this life does not pertain to them. But do not the 
wicked live hereafter ? To this we reply, In the same sense 
in which ^ey live here. Nothing is more certain than that 
they exist y and yet nothing is at the same time more certain 
than that they do not live in the sense which is affirmed of 
the righteous. How can they truly live if they are dead in 
trespasses and sins? The fact is, the distinction in the /(/is 
of the two classes is the distinction of the ^Cni and the ifvxri. 
The wicked in the present world live the life of the ^fvxhi 
and in the other world they live the same. Their bodies 
there are psychical bodies, in the character of psychical, i. e. 
sensual, corrupt, sinful, just as \\\e\x fleshly bodies here are 
fleshly in the same sense. The bodies of the saints there 
are also psychical, but in a different sense, just as their 
bodies here v/exe fleshly in a different sense. They are now 
become nvevfjiajixa, spiritual bodies, because they are acted 
by the life of the nvtv^a, or spirit, which cannot be affirmed 
of the wicked. Now as it is this latter life which is alone 
denominated life, so it is the resurrection alone of these 
spiritual bodies which is truly called resurrection, and of 
this the wicked cannot paftake, for the simple reason that 
they do not partake of the life which it involves. As to the 
wbrds of our Saviour before alluded to, where he speaks of 
the doers of evil coming forth to the " resurrection of dam- 
nation," we leave it to every one to interpret them as best 
he may, consistently with the expositions now given, the 
soundness of which we hold to be beyond the reach of de- 
nial, if there is any thing explicitly taught in Revelation. 
For ourselv'es we have no difficulty in regarding it as an 
accommodated and tropical form of speech. Resurrection 
siornifies etymologically rising again ; and as the wicked 
enter at death upon a continued existence, they may be said 
in that sense to rise ; but not in the sense in which resur- 
rection is predicated of the righteous. A " resurrection of 
damnation" is precisely the opposite of a ** resurrection of 
life." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

niatDD (neshdmah), nvofi (pnoe), Breath, Spirit, 

This is a term applied occasionally to the 5021/ or spirit 
of man, and like the preceding uJK and ni*i, has also primi- 
tively the import of breath or breathing. Its verbal root, 
bt^a, to breathe, is obsolete, but is doubtless to be classed 
with the family of words having the same sense, viz. ntli;, 
^ttij, and by transposition tt^Bj. The twofold usage of nrttta 
is exhibited in the folio'ving passages, embracing all the in- 
stances in which it occurs. 

STOtiS in the sense of Breath, 

Gen. 2. 7, ** And the Lord God formed man of the dust 
of^he ground, and breathed into him the breath of life 

" 7. 22, ** All in whose nostrils was the breath of life 

(n*i^n nn"TOtcj3, the breath of the spirit of life),** 
Deut. 20. 1^, " Thou shalt save alive nothing that breatheth 

(Jianja'bs, everi/ thing that breatheth. Concr, for living 

or breathing thing),'* 
Josh. 10. 40, " He left none remaining, but utterly destroy- 
ed everi/ thing that breathed (ii^^Sh"i)3, Concr. every 

breathing thing).** 
** 11. 11, ** There was not any left to breathy (rnjr^j-bD, 

Concr. every breathing thing),** So also v. 14. 
^ Sam. 23. 16, ** At the rebuking of the Lord, at the blast 

of the breath of his nostrils (isx nsi^n riTa^so)." So 

also Ps. 18. 15. 
1 Kings, 15. 29, " He left not to Jeroboam any that breathed 

(n^t^3"i»3, Cone, every breathing thing),** 
1 Kings, 17. 17, " And his sickness was so sore, that there 

was no breath (s^^^?) left in him." 
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Job, 4. 9, •* By the blast (naflj;) of God they perish." 

27. 3, ** All the while my breath ("^noQis) is in me, and 
the spirit of God is in my nostrils." * 

32. 8, ** But there is a spirit in man, and the inspiration 
of the Almighty {^^^ f^'?^?) giveth them understand- 
ing." 
" 33. 4, " The Spirit of God hath made me, and the 
breath of the Almighty ("^'ntri n^ttSa) hath given me life." 
The original expression in this and the preceding verse 
is precisely the same, and it is fair to infer that the meaning 
is the same. The lxx render in both cases by TrroiJ, 
breath, and the remote allusion is undoubtedly to the tit- 
breathing of the Almighty into the frame of man when first 
created, and by which he became a living soul. 
Job, 34. 14, '* If he gather unto himself his spirit and his 
breath (intt^J)," 
" 37. 10, " By the breath (»^»«J5) of God frost is given." 
Ps. 150. 6, ** Let every thing that hath breath (nntfia) praise 

the Lord." 
Is. 2. 22, ** Cease ye from man, whose breath (^^^i) is in 
his nostrils." 
•* 30. 33, ** The breath (^»^^a) of the Lord, like a stream 

of brimstone, doth kindle it." 
" 42. 5, " He that giveth breath (>^«^a) unto the people 
upon it." 
Dan. 5. 23, " God in whose hand thy breath (xattSs) is." 
" 10. 17, " Neither is there breath (not^:) left in me." 



§ 2. 

tXnW^ in the sense of Mind, the Intelligent Principle, 

Job, 26. 4, "To whom hast thou uttered words? and whose 
spirit (f^'J'^a) came from thee ?" 
That is, says Mr. Barnes (in loc), **by whose spirit 
didst thou speak? • What claim hast thou to inspiration, or 
to the uttering of sentiments beyond what maa co\xld QPiV^kSk:- 
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ate? The meaning is, that there* was nothing remarkable 
in what he had said, that would show that he had been 
indebted for it either to God, or to the wise and good on 
earth." 

Prov. 20. 27, *'The spirit (noT^a) of man is the candle of 
the Lord, searching the inward parts of the belly." 

'Spirit' seems here to stand as a designation of the intel- 
ligence acting in the office of conscience, whose function it 
is to investigate and examine the inmost recesses of the 
heart. The words of the apostle, 1 Cor. 2. 11, are strik- 
ingly parallel ; *' What man knoweth the things of a man 
(his concealed thoughts and designs. Macknight,) save the 
spirit of a man which is in him V* 

Is. 57. 16, " For the spirit should fail before me, and the 
souls (niat^i) which I have made." 

This Gesenius understands as equivalent to vital breath, 
^xh> thus according with ttiBj, No. 2. It seems, however, 
more naturally to convey the idea o^ reasonable souls. 

The above are all the cases in which iTQ^J occurs, and 
in only three of them do we recognize the sense of intelli' 
gence equivalent to spirit or mind. The use of the term 
therefore throws no special light upon the main theme of 
our inquiry. We give the instances, however, to illustrate 
the various diction of the Scriptures in regard to the general 
subject. 



CHAPTER V. 

ib (leb)f xagdia (kardia), Heart. 

This word is also in all probability a primitive, though 
referred by lexicographers to the assumed verbal root iab, 
of which the supposed meaning is to be fat. " The primarv 
idea," says Gesenius, "lies in the slipperiness, lubricity, of 
fat things ; which notion is expressed by the syllables 2^ 
t\h ; see nbn to be fat, Clbn, C)bd, t)btfi, to be smooth, slippery ; 
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Sansc. Hpf to besmear, to anoint. ^ Hence ^\, yA, (^^^)) 
the heart, as covered with fat, and therefore called also 
S^n,ya^" The word, like each of the preceding, yields 
also a denominative ^!ib3, which signifies privatively to be 
without heart, i. e. to want understanding. The relation of 
the substantive ^\ to the verb as a radical is so slight that 
we may justly consider it as a primitive, and in all proba- 
bility as the parent source of our llnglish word live, whence 
life. Rothe, in his " Psychologia Veteris Testamenti,** p. 
40, observes that in the Hebrew anthropology the blood is 
preeminently the seat of life, (see Gen. 9. 4), and as the 
heart is the fountain of the blood, it^ was a natural process 
to make the heart the seat and centre of the vital principle. 
This may account indeed for the formation of terms in 
our own and other languages traceable more or less to the 
Hebrew, though it can scarcely be deemed sufficient to estab- 
lish the truth of the doctrine. It is certain, however, that 
the sacred writers make the heart, in an eminent sense, the 
seat of sensation, emotion, and affection, and so completely 
does this metaphorical sense of the term predominate over 
the literal, that comparatively few instances can be adduced 
where it bears unequivocally the import of that leading 
member of the human viscera. The following passages 
disclose the usage which comes nearest to the one in ques- 
tion, and even in regard to several of these it still re- 
mains doubtful whether the figurative sense is not the true 
one. 

§1. 

Sb in the sense of Heart as a Physical Organ of the Body. 

Ex. 28. 29, " And Aaron shall bear the names of the chil- 
dren of Israel in the breast-plate of judgment upon his 
heart (iab)." 

2 Sam. 18. 14, " And he took three darts in his hand, and 
thrust them through the heart (nb) of Absalom while 
he was yet alive." 
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2 Kings, 9. 24, " And the arrow went oot at its heart (ia^), 

and he sunk down in his chariot." 

Prov. 4. 30, " A sound heart (nb) is the life of the flesh." 

Cant. 8. 6, ''Set me as a seal upon thine heart (Q^^)-'' 
Doubtful. 

Is. 1.5, '' The whole head is sick, and the whole heart (nnb) 
is faint." Probably figuratiye. 

Jer. 4. 19, "I am pained at my very heart (''ab riin'^p), ike 
walls of my heart) ; my hecwt ("^^b) maketh a noise in 
me." 

Ezek. 11. 19, '' I will take the stony heart (nb) out of their 
flesh, and will give them an heart (^) of flesh." So 
also, 36. 26. This, however, may be understood meta- 
phorically. 

Hos. 13. 8, ''I will meet them as a bear that is bereaved of 
her whelps, and will rend the caul of their hearts 

Nah. 2. 7, '' Her maids shall lead her as with the voice 

of doves, tabering upon their breasts (irtgnb, hearts).^* 
That the sacred writers do recognize the heart in its 
physiological character as the central organ of the system, 
is evident from that metaphorical use of the term by which 
it is applied to designate the middle^ midst ^ or inner part of 
any thing, as of the sea, the heavens, &/C. Thus, 
Ex. 15. 8, ** The depths were congealed in the Aeart(nb)of 

the sea." 
2 Sam. 18. 14, '' And he took three darts in his hand, and 

thrust them through the heart (i^) of Absalom while 

he was yet alive in the midst (ab) of the oak," i. e. of 

the oak-forest. 
Deut. 4. 11, "And the mountain burned with fire unto the 

midst (n^) of heaven." So xaqdia t^? ;%, heart of the 

earth, Mat. 12. 40. 
Exek. 27. 25, " Thou wast made very glorioos m the midst 

(A, heart) of the seas." 
Mat. 12. 40, " As Jonas was three days and three nights in 
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the whale's belly ; so shall the Son of man be three 

days and three nights in the heart (xagdit^) of the 

earth." 

The instances now given are the principal which the 

iriptures afford of the primary or physical sense of the 

rm heart. We now come to the vastly larger list of spe- 

nens of its secondary or tropical sense in reference to the 

tional and sensitive principles of our nature, in which it 

markably accords with the Latin usage of cor in the phrase 

r cordatus, a man of heart, i. e. an intelligent man, a man 

' understanding. Of these we propose to give only a suffi- 

ent number to illustrate clearly the usage. 

§ 2. 

) or Mb in the sense of Mind, Understanding, Wisdom^ 
the Faculty of Thinking, S^c, 
1. Spoken of man, 
en. 6. 5, ** And God saw . . . that every imagination of the 

thoughts of Ais heart (^A) was only evil continually." 
' 31. 26, *' What hast thou done that thou hast stolen 

away unawares to me (""^^^ — Lit. stolen from my 

heart),*' i. e. while I was unaware of it. 
* 24. 45, ** Before I had done speaking in my heart (^A^,*'* 

i. e. in my mind, 
X, 28. 3, " And thou shalt speak unto all that are toise- 

hearted {^\ ''O^n, wise of heart), whom I have filled 

with the spirit of wisdom." 
um. 16. 28, ** Ye shall know that the Lord hath sent me 

to do all these works ; for I have not done them of my 

own mind ('^a!?, heart).'* 
Kings, 3. 9, " Give therefore thy servant an understand- 
ing heart (a^)." 
'eh. 5. 7, " Then I consulted with myself {^"sh, my heart 

consulted)." 
3b, 34. 1 0, ** Therefore hearken unto me, ye men of under- 

standing {dh *'^3'*, fnen of heart, viri cordati\r 
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Prov. 7. 7, " I discerned among the youths a young man 

void o( understanding (S^, heart)." 

9. 4, " As for him that wanteth understanding (S^), 

she saith to him," ^c. 

12. II, ** He that followeth vain persons is void of un- 
derstanding (s^)." 
'* 19. 8, ** He that getteth wisdom {A, heart) loveth his 

own soul." 
" 24. 32, " When I saw and consiSered it well (''ab n-'tosj, 

set my heart upon it).*' 
Eccl. 9. 1, ** For all this I considered in my heart{^jk) to 

declare all this.'' 
" 10. 3, " When he that is a fool walketh in the way his 

wisdom (ia^, his heart) faileth him." 
Is. 10. 7, " Neither doth his heart (iaalj) think so; but it is 

in his heart (123^) to destroy." 
Dan. 4. 16, " Let his heart (an^) be changed from man's, 

and let a beast's heart (aab) be given unto him." 
Hos. 7. 11, "Ephraim is like a silly dove without heart 

(ab)," i. e. without wisdom or discretion. 

2. Spoken of God. 

Gen. 8. 21, " The Lord said in his heart (ia^)," i. e. in his 
mind. 

1 Kings, 9. 3, " I have hallowed this house, which thou 
hast built, to put my name there for ever ; and mine 
eyes and mine heart ("^al?) shall be there for ever." 

Job, 7. 17, " What is man that thou shouldst magnify him? 
and that thou shouldst set thine heart (^ab) upon 
him ?" i. e. make him the object of thy thoughts. So 
also ch. 34. 14. 

9. 4, " He is wise in heart (ab) and mighty in 
strength." 

36. 5, " He is mighty in strength and wisdom (a^, 
heart):* 
Jer. 7. 31, ** Which I commanded them not, neither came 
\t into my heart ("^a^J " 
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§3. 

n? or ^5" ^^ denoting the Principle which is the Seat and 
Subject of Sensations f Feelings, Emotions, and Passions 
of various kinds, as Love, Joy, Confidence, Hope, Hatred 
Contempt, Sorrow, Despair, &c. 

The instances under this head are by far more numerous 
than any other, and are entirely equivalent to those we have 
already cited under the preceding terms ttJBS and tm, We 
barely present a sufficient number to serve as a specimen of 
the whole. 

Ex. 4. 14, " He will be glad in his heart ( iai)." 
" 7. 3, " I will harden Pharaoh's heart (ai)." So often 

elsewhere. 
" 35. 5, ** Whosoever is of a willing heart {^\)" 
" 35. 21, " Every one whose heart (ab) stirred him up." 
Num. 32. 9, " They discouraged the heart (ab) of the chil- 
dren of Israel." 
Deut. 28. 6, " The Lord shaH give thee a trembling o{ heart 

(ab) and failing of eyes." 
Judg. 16. 25, " And it came to pass when their hearts (B^i) 
were merry." 

1 Sam. 2. 1, ** My heart ('^fib) rejoiceth in the Lord." 

2 Sam. 15. 6, "Absalom stole the hearts (niab) of the men 

of Israel." 
1 Kings, 21.7,*' Let thine heart (^a» be merry." 

1 Chron. 15. 29, " She despised him in her heart (''^a^)." 

2 Chron. 29. 31, " As many as were of a free heart (^b)." 
Job, 31. 7, *' Mine heart (''ab) walked after mine eyes." 
Ps. 34. 18, " The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a 

broken heart (a^)." 
<* 105. 25, "He turned their hearts (oab) to hate his 
people." 
Prov. 11. 20, " They that are of a froward heart (ai) are 
abominati6n to the Lord." 
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Prov. 22. 11, " He that loveth pureness of heart {Ay* 
" 26. 23, ** Burning lips and a wicked heart (ab) are 
like a potsherd covered with silver dross." 

Eccl. 11. 10, "Therefore remove sorrow from thy heart 
(?j5ib), and put away evil from thy flesh." 

Jer. 17.* 9, " The heart (:A) ia deceitful above all things." 

Ezek. 13. 32, " Ye have made the heart (ai) of the right- 
eous sad." 
" 28. 17, " Thine heart (tjai) was lifted up." 

Hoe. 2. 14, " I will allure her, and bring her into the wil- 
derness, and speak comfortably unto her (»ai i§, to 
her heart)" 
" 11. 8, " Mne heart Oab) is turned within me." 

Am. 2. 16, ** He that is courageous (iai y^'&t, strong of his 
heart) among the mighty shall flee away naked in that 
day." 

Obad. 3, " The pride of thine heart ('t\'sA) hath deceived thee." 

Zech. 7.' 12, " They made their hearts (cab) as an adamant 
stone." 

Mai. 4. 6, " He shall turn the heart (A) of the fathers to 
the children, and the heart (ta) of the children to their 
fathers." Comp. Luke, 1. 17. 

Mat. 5. 8, " Blessed are the pure in heart (xagdla),** 
** 11. 29, "Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in 
heart (xa^5/a)." 

Mark, 16. 14, " He upbraided them with hardness of heart 
(xagdlag),** 

John, 13. 2, " The devil having put into the heart (xagSlw) 
of Judas Iscariot to betray him." 

Acts, 2. 46, " Did eat their meat with gladness and single- 
ness of heart (xagdlag).** 

Rom. 2. 5, " But after thy hardness and impenitent heart 
{xagdittv), treasurest up unto thyself wrath." 

2 Cor. 2. 4, "Out of much anguish of heart (xagiUag) I 
wfote you," &c. 

Eph. 6. 22, " That he might comfort your hearts {^Stag)." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

General Results. 

The reader has now had arrayed before him the evi- 
dence on which a judgment is to be formed of the Scriptural 
import of the word soul^ and consequently of the degree to 
which it acquaints us with the true and essential nature of 
that part of our being. He has seen that the usage is, in 
Diany respects, peculiar, the original term (ipvxrj) sometimes 
conveying the import of breeUk, sometimes of life, sometimes 
of the principle which thinks and feels, sometimes of the 
person in general, and in some few cases of the detid body. 
The chain of relation or filiation by which these senses 
grow out of each other, can perhaps be traced without 
much difficulty in regard to most of them ; but as to the last, 
it does indeed present a very remarkable apparent solecism, 
that the word which, in its dominant usage, designates the 
soul in contradistinction from the body, should be used in 
any case to denote the body itself whether viewed as living 
or dead. We have given, however, under its appropriate 
head, the only solution of the problem that we are prepared 
to suggest, viz., that the term ordinarily employed to desig- 
nate the principle which mainly constitutes man, man, while 
he lives, and the existence of which is only assured to the 
senses by the body which it animates, is used to denomi- 
nate the body after death. The usage is evidently founded 
upon the assumption that the soul is the true and essential 
man, and though this man here inhabits a gross material 
body through which his existence and properties are mani- 
fested, yet this body is a mere adventitious appendage to his 
essential entity, one which he lays aside at death, and which 
being forsaken leaves him still a perfect personal k^i\x\a!Pw Vsfc- 
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ing, as much so as the laying aside of his garments' at 
night. 

If then the question be asked, which of all these various 
senses is to be fixed upon as leading and paramount, we do 
not hesitate to answer, that of person. In other words, the 
soul is that principle in man which constitutes his true per- 
sonality, and this is but another form of saying, that the 
soul is the man himself as a living, thinking, feeling, active 
being. We think it will unquestionably appear, upon a re- 
currence to the illustrations given above of the various 
usages of the term, that they easily resolve themselves into 
the prevailing sense of person, indicating that a man^s 
soul is himself.* This is clearly the import of a multitude 
of passages where the term is rendered life. Thus, ** He 
that keepeth his mouth keepeth his life,** i. e. himself. 
*' The Son of man came to give his life a ransom for many," 
i. e. to give himself. " Have wrought falsehood against my 
own life,** i. e. against myself. ** God do so to me, and 
more also, if Adonijah have not spoken this against his own 
life,** i. e. against himself. Let it be remembered that in 
these and other similar instances the original is the iden- 
tical word which in our language is represented by souh 
The verbal distinction oi life and soul so familiar to us is 
not known in the Hebrew. 

Viewed in this light the usus loquendi as displayed un- 
der ch. I. § 7, (p. 56,) cannot but strike the reader as very 
remarkable. There we find numerous instances like the 
following: " And he requested for Amsc/f (ittSfisb, for his 
soul) that he might die." "Ye shall not make yourselves 
{y^'zprpt^, your souls) abominable." "Neither shall ye de- 



* Mr. Bamea, in commenting on Job, 33. 18, " He keepeth back his 
soul from the pit,'* remarks ; " The word soul in the Heb. is often 
equivalent to self, and the idea is, that he keeps the man from the'pit in 
this manner." So again in v. 22, of the same chapter, " His soul draw- 
eth near unto the grave," — *' that is, he himself dies, for the word aoul is 
often used to denote self." 
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file yourselves (na-'nitSBS, your souls)" " To bind his soul 
with a bond," i. e. to bind himself. " The Lord hath 
sworn by himself {i^t^^, by his soul).'' ** Think not with 
thyself (Tp^fisa, with thy soul).'* *» He teareth himself 
(itfifia, his soul) in his anger." So the " losing one's 
soul," Mat. 10. 30, is distinctly paralleled by ** losing one's 
self," John, 12. 25. This form of diction is very frequent 
in the renderings of the cognate Syriac and Arabic. Thus, 
Mat. 28. 6, *' And he departed and hanged himself" Syr. 
** Hanged his soul" Heb. 10. 12, ** By his own blood he en- 
tered in once into the holy place." Syr. " By the blood of Ais 
soul," Gal. 1. 4, " Who gave himself for our sins." Arab. 
" Who gave his soul." Gal. 2. 20, *' Who loved me and 
gave himself for me." Arab. " Gave his soul for me." 
John, 21. 17, " When thou wast young thou girdedst thy^ 
self" Syr. "Thou girdedst thy soul." Lev. 19. 18, 
"Thou shalt love thy neighbor a5 thyself" Syr. ''As 
thy soul." Jer. 3. 11, ''The backsliding Israel hath justi- 
fied herself more than treacherous Judah." Heb. and Syr. 
" Hath justified her soul." The same usage is to be recog- 
nized in the following passages from the apocryphal book 
of the son of Syrach, or Ecclesiasticus : ch. 2. 1, "Prepare 
thy soul (ipvxv^) for temptiation," i. e. prepare thyself Ch. 
29. 19, " Forget not thy surety, for he has given his life 
(ywxriv) for thee," i. e. hath given himself Ch. 37. 7, 
" From a counsellor guard thy soul (xf/y ipvxriv trov)," i. e. 
guard thyself. 

We see not what room can remain for doubt, that the 
dominant usage of the term soul in the sacred writers makes 
it equivalent to a man's self and the great question now be- 
fore us is the question of Scriptural usage. If then a man's 
soul is himself even in the present life, and yet it is the soul 
which exists after death, is it not inevitable that we must carry 
the same fulness of import into the usage of the term in its re- 
lation to the soul as translated from the body into the world 
of spirits ? The meaning of the wotd soul xovveX. \i^ ^^\sl- 
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mensurate with the real truth of man's nature as man. If 
we can satisfy ourselves, on competent grounds, of the true 
constitutive elements of our being apart from the body, then 
we virtually attain to a correct definition of the term soul 
Now it is clear, from what has been advanced above, that 
besides the body there enters into the constitution of our 
nature the two distinct elements denominated ywxrj and 
nvsvfia. These both live after death, and live together. Yet 
in ordinary parlance it is usual to say that the soul lives 
when the body dies. The soul therefore cannot be a monad, 
a simple uncompounded substance, but the term must be 
understood as representing the complex idea of y^vxri and 
nvsvfMx, and this notwithstanding that soul is, in a muhi- 
tude of cases, in actual usage, applied as a designation of the 
first of these principles in contradistinction from the second 
It seems therefore essential to the just idea of the soul, as a 
term indicative of the future man, that it should embrace 
both these elements of existence, and we have already given 
our reasons for believing that the former stands to the latter 
in the relation of a vehiculum or body. It is no objection 
to this that we are wholly incompetent to disclose the inner 
essence of this principle and show how it is that it performs 
this office. Nothing in the scope or design of the present 
essay imposes upon us the responsibility of penetrating into 
the hidden recesses of our being and defining what our 
Acuities cannot grasp. The true question is a question re- 
lating to the inferences to be drawn from certain /ac/s which 
are admitted on every other theory as well as on our own. 
These facts are, that Scriptural usage makes clearly the dis- 
tinction which we affirm, and that physiology as clearly re- 
cognizes it. For as it is obvious that the body, as such, is 
not the subject of sensation, this power must inhere in the 
^tvxhi which forsakes the body at death, and which can never 
be proved to have lost its sensitive attributes by such a 
change of relation. The whole force of the evidence 
bears in the contrary direction. As the ^fvxhi during the 
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life of the body, is the true seat and subject of what are ordi- 
narily termed bodily sensations ^ so we deem the presump- 
tion perfectly legitimate, that it remains such when the 
body is abandoned. What else can be inferred when once 
it i8 admitted that the body is not truly the subject of sensa' 
tion, as it certainly is not of thought ? It is the interior 
man inhabiting the body that sees, hears, touches, tastes, 
smells. This power is indeed lost to the body when the 
soul forsakes it. But is it lost to the soul? Can we con- 
ceive of a human soul departing in its full integrity from its 
earthly tenement, and yet leaving behind it or losing in its 
exit those distinguishing properties which went to consti- 
tute it what it was during its connexion with the body ? 
What adequate idea can we form of the disembodied man, 
if we suppose him, after death, to be an entity incapable of 
sensation 1 Admit that in the present life sensation is ef- 
fected only by means of the senses ; yet the senses are not 
themselves the sentient. The eye does not see — ^the ear 
does not hear — the hand does not touch — though it is true 
that they are respectively the mediums through which the 
interior power of sensation acts, and this power, we contend, 
is essential to the integrity of the soul or the man, and must 
go with him where he goes, and abide with him where he 
abides. We cannot conceive of the perfect man, with- 
out it.* 

If then it be conceded that the bodily senses are the 
mere organical functionaries of an intelligent percipient 
power or principle throned within, we say that the conclu- 
sion bears down upon us. with commanding urgency, that 
what man is substantially here, that he is substantially here- 

* *^ Nq man can show it to be impossible to the Supieme Being to 
have given us the power of perceiving external objects without such 
organs. We have reason to believe that when we put off these bodies, 
and all the organs belonging to them, our perceptive powers shall rather 
be improved than destroyed or impaired." — JReid*9 Essay on the, Or^at^ 
of Senae^ch. I. 
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after. M ast it not be so ? Look at the phenomena of death. 
There is the eje in its perfect integrity^ bat it does not see. 
There is the ear in all the completeness of its mechanism, 
but it does not hear. There is the wondrous apparatus of 
nerves spread over the whole surface ^of the body, but it has 
no feeling. The seeing, hearing, feeling power or person 
has gone. The house remains, but the occupant has de- 
parted. Yet consider what powers, what faculties, what 
thoughts, what memories, what affections were comprised 
within the limits of that existence which had just before ani- 
mated this living, moving, acting mass ! Has that perished ? 
Was it not the true man — the actual person in all his dis- 
tinguishing attributes — which has now passed out of sight? 
That which is lefl behind, though it was all that was visible 
to the senses, was the mere temporary envelope of the indwell- 
ing spirit, and we never call it the man. It is now the corpse, 
and we speak of it, not as Ac, but it. We lay it out, we 
deposit it in the grave, we say that it turns to corruption. 
But the man, with all his distinctive attributes — his varied 
powers of thought, affection, and will — his true personality 
and character — survives this dislodgment from the earthly 
house, and goes in all his integrity into another sphere of 
being, where he lives subject to the same moral and intel- 
lectual laws that governed his existence here. The soul is 
the man. 

Thus far we have seen how remarkably the results of 
our philological inductions agree with those of physiological 
science. But we have still more decisive testimony on this 
head. The narrative of. the Apostle, 2 Ck>r. 12. 1-4, is an 
invaluable item of Revelation simply on the score of pneu- 
matology. In that he informs that he was caught up to the 
third heaven and heard unutterable things which it was not 
lawful (i. e. possible) to utter, and yet he informs as that 
during the time he '' knew not whether he was in the body, 
or out of the body,'* thus proving the intrinsic possibility of 
translaiioii to a state in which the subject shall possess the 
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power of hearing while the material organs of this sense are 
in abeyance. Was it not the true person of Paul that was 
now for a time transferred to the spiritual world, and was 
he not in full possession of the power of sensation relative to 
the objects of that world ? 

The same truth is taught us by our Lord's words to the 
dying thief : " Verily I say unto thee, this day shalt thou be 
with me in paradise.*' Thou — assuredly a designation of 
the person, for his body was to remain suspended on the 
cross. This person'is denoted in Scripture language by the 
soul, which therefore is of necessity tantamount to all that 
we are naturally forced to understand as constituting the 
integrity of the man* 

It may now be asked how the common doctrine of the 
Resurrection can be made to consist with the view above 

* We insert the following impressive extract in the hope that attention 
may be called to the volume of beautiful and profound Essays from which 
it is taken. 

" Into the spirit-world man enters at death. While in this lower 
world his spiritual body was within his natural body, giving it life, and 
power, and sense. It was always his spiritual eye which saw, his spirit- 
ual ear which heard, his spiritual senses which look cognizance of all things 
about him. But while he lived in the material body, it was only through 
the material organs of that body, that the eye of his spiritual body could 
see and its ear could hear ; and for that purpose these natural organs 
were exquisitely fitted to the spiritual organs, which they served as instru- 
ments. But when these material organs or coverings fall off, the spiritual 
eye, the true and living eye, does not lose the power of seeing. It loses 
the power of seeing the material things for which it once possessed a 
material organ, and acquires the power of seeing the spiritual substances 
and forms which this material organ had veiled. So it is with all the 
senses and all the organs of the body. The man rises from that portion 
of earth which his soul once vivified ; rises with the spiritual body he 
always had, and rises in full possession of all his senses and faculties, 
into a world of spiritual substances, of which his spiritual senses and 
organs now take cognizance in the same manner as the material organs 
here perceive material things. In a word. Death is Birth, and there a 
man rises as before, but in a new world ; yet with all his organs, limbs, 
senses, faculties." — Essays by Theopkilus Parsons^ Jr.^ ^. 3Q. 

6* 
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presented of the Scriptural usage of the terms in question 1 
Is any thing wanting to our process of proof that the term 
soul really denotes the spiritual man and consequently im- 
plies all that can fairly be understood of the spiritual body? 
But the spiritual body is the body of the resurrection. Is 
this twofold ? Is a spiritual body, which is to be prepared 
from the material relics of the present body, and to be forth- 
coming at the " end of the world," to be added to the spirit- 
ual body, which is truly indicated by the word soul, and 
which the righteous immediately assume at death?* We 
demand a candid and unequivocating reply to this interroga- 
tory. It is plain that it can be answered in the affirmative 
only by denying the soundness of the whole train of exegesis 
embodied in the foregoing pages ; and if this be denied we 
claim to be informed what is the sense of the terms brought 



* The incongruity of the common view on this subject will appear 
still more palpable if it be borne in mind, that in the order of the divine 
economy it is the ipvxfi which really elaborates, by its inherent laws, the 
material body inhabited in the present life. To suppose then that the old 
body shall be raised and made to reclothe the separated spirit — ^waiving 
at present the insuperable difficulties which attend the supposition — ^is to 
suppose a complete inversion of the established mode of God's operation. 
It is to suppose a body superinduced upon the ipvxfi> which the ^x^ ^'^^ 
no agency in forming, and this to our thought is very much like the idea 
of the shell of an egg being superinduced upon the contents of the egg 
after they are all perfectly formed. The order of creation is that they 
shall be formed together. But is the Deity, it will be asked, restricted to 
the observance of his own laws 1 Does he not reserve to himself the 
right of miraculous interpositions when he sees fiti Undoubtedly he 
does, whenever a competent reason weighs with him to that e^ct. 
Here then the only question will be as to the fact of such a reason. 
Others may believe that it exists ; we do not. We believe that the con- 
ditions of man's being in every stage of it are the result of fixed laws, 
and that there is nothing more truly miraculous in regard to man's 
assumption of the spiritual body, than there is in regard to his assumption 
of the natural body. But if one does not adopt this view without reason- 
ing, it is not probable that he ever will with it. It is the fruit of a senti- 
ment rather than of an argument. 
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under review ? What is meant by the tpv^r,, in what respects 
does it differ from the nvsvfia, and how is the psychical priU' 
ciple of beasts distinguished from that of man ? It must be 
seen by the light of a half-opened eye, that not merely nega- 
tive but affirmative ground must be taken by the opponent of 
the views here maintained. If we have given an erroneous 
exhibition of the actual usage of the sacred writers in their 
application of these terras, or if we bave drawn from it un- 
warranted inferences, let the fallacy of our reasoning be 
exposed, and not barely denounced as uprooting all established 
ideas of the true teaching of holy writ. We profess to have 
treated the subject in a legitimate and scholarlike manner, 
with the sole aim of attaining the truth involved in it. Let 
the argument be met in the same manner and in the same 
spirit. We have but the one object, common to all rever- 
ent and honest minds, to compass the true sense of the 
inspired oracles on a point of transcendent moment to every 
believer in the divinity of those oracles. It is possible that 
we may have erred in our interpretations, and he that shall 
show this, upon adequate grounds, will find his draft duly 
honored upon the profoundest gratitude of our heart. For 
the present we confess we see not what link is lacking in the 
chain of proof 'of our main conclusion, or what flaw there is 
in any of the links not lacking. 

We hold it to be unquestionable, that as a fact of general 
Scriptural usage, the term tt5B5=^iyff/^soM/ is employed by 
the sacred writers to denote the internal man in contradis- 
tinction from the body which he inhabits. But the same 
term is applied also to the beasts, from which it is evident 
that they possess the principle denominated ywxrj in common 
with man ; yet it is not supposed that the beasts are immor- 
tal. The immortality of man, therefore, is based upon some 
other principle than the ipvxh, and consequently we are forced 
upon the conviction that the ipi'xh af^^r death does not con- 
stitute the entireness of his being. In conjunction with the 
- yrvxh there must exist a higher essence vi\\\c\\ ?Xv?iJ\ \k^ v^ "'>x. 
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what the soul is usually understood to be to the body. We 
have already seen that in the economy of the corporeal 
structure the sensations pertain not to the body, but to the 
sensitive principle v/hich lives in the body, and with which 
the inner spiritual essence more immediately communicates. 
But the ynfxri is the sensitive principle, and constitutes un- 
doubtedly the material of that exquisite apparatus by means 
of which the body is said to feel. The ipvxtjy moreover, we 
are taught to regard as the grand intermediate agent in 
what are termed the vital functions, which we enjoy in 
common with the lower animals, and, in a still inferior de- 
gree, with the vegetable world. Of the intrinsic nature of 
this ipvxh we are ignorant ; and to the question whether it 
be material or immaterial we are unable to return an answer, 
because we know no more of the intrinsic nature of matter 
than of that of spirit.* 

* " The question respecting the internal nature** says Knapp, " and 
the quality of the human soul, is one of those difficult and obscure ques- 
tions which can never be satisfactorily answered in the present life. It 
cannot certainly be decided by any thing in the Bible. The soul is there 
merely contrasted with the body 0^3, /c«A). The latter, we are in- 
formed, will return to the earth from which God created it, and the former 
will return to God who gave it, i. e. produced it in a different way from 
the body. So much is perfectly evident, that the Bible always distin- 
guishes between the sonl and body as diff*erent substances, and ascribes to 
each peculiar properties and operations ; and this is in foil accordance 
with the manner in which this subject was understood and represented in 
all the ancient world. 

" We should mistake very much, however, if we should suppose that 
the ancient Israelites, merely because they distinguished widely between 
soul and body, possessed those strict metaphysical ideas of the.spiritualiij 
or immateriality of the soul, which are prevalent in the modem schools 
of philosophy. Such ideas are by far too refined and transcendent to 
belong to that age ; as are also the pure metaphysical ideas of God, which 
now prevail. , . . The notion of the ancient world respecting spirit was 
by no means the same with that of our modem metaphysicians. And if 
the question of the perfect immateriality of the soul had been left to them, 
and theologians had stopped where the Bible does, and omitted those 
inquiries, the object of which lies far beyond their sphere, they woild 
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But whatever be its nature, we infer its office hereafler 
from what we know to be its office here. Pervading, in- 
forming, animating during life every part of the corporeal 
structure, just as the water fills and saturates all the pores of 
the dripping sponge, the ywxri is still but the receptacle of 
that higher spiritual principle which acts directly upon it, 
as the steam acts upon the iron enginery of the boat. The 
machinery is the true body to the steam which sets it in 
motion. But the steam and the machinery can exist apart 
from all connexion with the framework of the boat in mutual 
relation to each other, and so the tprxTj and the nvtifia — the 
soul and the spirit — can and do exist separate from the l»dy 
which they energize on earth; and, thus existing, why is 
not the one the body to the other ? What but the union of 
the two principles constitutes the rea/ man of the other life? 
And here we are not to suffer the force of the evidence to 
be vacated by the difficulty of predicating body of that 

have done wisely. This doctrine respecting the immateriality of the 
soul, in the strict philosophical sense of the term, is of far less consequence 
to their religion than is commonally supposed. The reason why so much 
importance has been supposed to attach to this doctrine is, that it was 
considered as essential to the metaphysical proof of the immortality of 
the soul. But since the immateriality of the soul, in the strictest sense, 
can never be made fully and obviously certain, whatever philosophical 
arguments may be urged in its favor, the proof of immortality should not 
be built upon it. Nor were the fine-spun theories of immaterialism ever 
resorted to by theologians to prove the immortality of the soul, or ascribed 
by them to the Bible, until Hobbes, Toland, De la Mettrie, and other 
materialists, had so perverted the doctrine of materialism, as to de- 
duce from it the destructibility of the soul, oi*its annihilation at the 
death of the body. But in truth, the immortality of the soul does neither 
de'pend for proof upon its immateriality, nor can be certainly deduced from 
it. It is possible for one to doubt whether the strict immateriality of the 
soul can be proved, and yet to be convinced of its immortality. The 
strongest advocates of immateriality must allow that God might annihi- 
late a spirit, however simple its nature might he. Why then, on the 
other hand, might he not make a substance not entirely simple, immor- 
tal ?—CAri»<kiii Theology, Vjo\. II, p. 372-74. 
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which comes not under the usual conditions of matter , and 
sustains not the usual relation of material substances to 
space. We do not refuse to acknowledge the possession by 
angels of some kind of bodies. What greater difficulty in 
conceiving the same endowment in regard to translated 
human beings?* 

* " * There is a spiritual body.* It is then body, and not mere 
spirit, to which the reasoning of the apostle relates. He is treating of the 
transition which human nature is destined to pass through from one con- 
dition of corporeal existence to another ; and he speaks of the laying down 
a body that is gross, or at least infirm, perishable, and ignoble, and the 

taking up a body that shall be potent, illustrious and permanent 

That which Christianity requires us to believe is the actual survivance of 
our personal consciousness embodied, and the perpetuity of our sense of 
good and evil, and our continued sensibility of pain and pleasure, and the 
unbroken recollection, in another life, of the events and affections of 
another state. What Christianity affirms is, that the Life — ^moral, intel- 
lectual, and active or corporeal — is not commensurate with, or dependent 
upon, animal organization ; but that it may and that it will spring up 
anew from the ruins of its present habitation. * Destroy this body,* and the 
man still lives : but whether he might live immaterially is a mere question 
of philosophy which the inspired writers do not care to decide. In almost 
all instances it is with facts, rather than with abstruse principles, that they 
have to do ; and in relation to our present subject, after having peremp- 
torily affirmed that human nature is to survive in another state, and is to 
rise embodied from the ashes of its present animal organization, St. Paul 
leaves speculation at large, neither denying nor affirming any hypothesis 
that may consist with the fact which alone is important to our religious 
belief, (the fact, viz., that man lives after death in a body.) 

" Let it then be distinctly kept in view, that although the essential in- 
dependence of mind and matter, or the abstract possibilitff of the former 
existing apart from corporeal life, may well be considered as implied in 
the Christian scheme, yet an actual incorporeal state of the human soul, 
at any period of its course, is not necessarily involved in the principles of 
our faith, any more than it is explicitly asserted. This doctrine concern- 
ing what is called the immateriality of the soul should ever be treated as 
a merely philosophical speculation, and as unimportant to our Chriatian 
profession. The question concerning pure immateriality, . we regard as 
having been passed untouched, by St. Paul ; nor do we consider it as in 
any specific manner important to the inquiries upon which we are aboot 
to enter" — Physical Theory of Another Life^ p, 15. 
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There can be no doubt, however, that our ideas on this 
subject become inadequate and confused, from the fact that 
the distinction which we have intimated as subsisting be- 
tween what we term the psychical and spiritual elements of 
our nature is not clearly recognized in the prevailing dic- 
tion of the sacred writers. They speak of the soul or inner 
man as a one, as a simple, just ae they often speak of the 
outer man, or that man which in this life we know to be 
composed of body and mind. They leave the verity of our 
being to be discovered by such researches and inductions as 
constitute the province of anthropology, guided by a com- 
parison of all the forms of speech which the Scriptures 
themselves afford. From these sources we learn that th^ 
above distinction must necessarily be made, and conse- 
quently that the soul^ in this sense, is in fact a complex, the 
analysis of which leaves us with the inference that man's 
spirit departs from the body of flesh clothed with upsychi-' 
cal body, which in common parlance is termed spiritual^ not 
from its essential nature, but from its superadded character. 
This, we conceive, developes to us the true theory of the 
resurrection, and the conclusion can only be denied by de- 
nying the justness of the premises. 

It is for the physiologist to discover, if he can, the in- 
trinsic qualities of the ytvxri and the modus operandi of its 
organific powers.' This is by no means incumbent on him 
who professes simply to establish the facts of the inspired 
verbal usage which obtains in regard to the general theme. 
We may say, however, on this head, that the phenonema of 
the vital processes, of sensation, digestion, and nutrition, 
do unquestionably connect themselves with the aerial, elec- 
trical, land galvanic agencies which are incessantly at work 
around us and within us, and that in some way, at present 
unknown to us, the psychical element of man enters into 
the closest relation with these invisible substances. The 
ass^tion of this fact amounts not to the position that Ufe is 
idgnticai with anjr of them, nor does it afford aja^ \^«il 
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ground for a carping cavitlation, as if really propounding a 
wild and visionary theory of a spiritual body constructed 
of material elements. We advance no theory on the sub- 
ject. We know nothing of the internal essence of matter 
We recognize simply the existence of certain facts in phys- 
ical science which no man can deny without publishing an 
affidavit of his own ignorance, and these y*ac^5 we place by 
the side of certain scriptural formulas of speech, and call 
upon the reader to collate their respective testimony to the 
truth and soundness of the conclusions we draw from them. 
The great question to be decided is, whether the language 
of Scripture on the subject before us conveys an absolute 
truth. Do the terms employed compel us to recognize in 
man's psychological constitution another principle in ad- 
dition to the ipvxrjl If they do, have we rightly stated the 
distinction ? The demand cannot be unreasonable, that the 
error should be clearly pointed out, and especially that^the 
relation which these two elements sustain to each other 
should be definitely disclosed. 

The bearing of the whole discussion thus far pursued on 
the doctrine of the Resurrection cannot but be perceived 
at a glance. If the train of reasoning now presented be 
sound, the inference would seem to follow irresistibly that 
we have found the resurrection^body in the soul itself. But 
if the resurrection-body be a spiritual body, and if such a 
body, as we have defined it, be involved, in the nature of the 
case, in the soul, we cannot but inquire what are the 
grounds for anticipating the resuscitation of the old, 
decayed, dissipated, and vanished body of flesh ? Even if 
it should be recalled from the vasty deep of past existences, 
and should come forth at the divine bidding, still what end 
is to be answered by it ? Is the first spiritual body with 
which the spirit enters the world of spirits to be laid aside, 
and a second spiritual body, constructed of the materials of 
the fleshly body, to be substituted in its place? If so, where is 
the scriptural evidence of the fact? Or is the second spiritual 
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corporeity to be added to the first 1 If so, where, again, is the 
evidence of this ? If it be admitted — what we contend cannot 
be consistently denied — that the soul necessarily supposes a 
body, then the belief of the assumption of another body 
must rest upon the anticipation, and this upon the divine 
declaration, of some great and stupendous change in the 
conditions and relations of our being at the period when it 
is supposed to occur. If there is to be no essential change 
of condition or relation, it seems difficult to conceive a rea- 
son for the laying aside of one spiritual body and the assump- 
tion of another, or for the addition of one to another, even 
granting that either could reasonably come within the range 
of our thoughts. If there is to be such a marked crisis in 
the future lot of man, as to warrant the theory of the re- 
sumption of the former body, whatever transforming or 
spiritualizing process it may undergo, it would seem neces- 
sary to suppose it one that should involve a transfer of 
departed spirits to some new sphere of existence ; for if 
they pass into the world of spirits with bodies adapted to 
that world, why should we suppose any change as long as 
they remain there 1 

But on this point we are ready at once to take the po- 
sition, that the Scriptures, rightly interpreted, give no in- 
timation of any such transfer, nor, consequently, of any such 
corresponding bodily change. If such an event is in pros- 
pect, it must be at what is termed the "end of the world,'* 
to which the prevalent notions of the Christian world assign 
the so called'general resurrection, general judgment, second 
personal advent of Christ, 6lc. But a stricter exegesis of 
the inspired language, which we have attempted in the work 
on the Resurrection, dissipates the basis on which such an 
expectation rests, and resolves the various proof-texts intb 
the enunciation of a spiritual process of the divine adminis- 
tration which is even now going on. 

As to the idea, more or less current among good men, 
that the globe which we now inhabit is to be la aova^N^v^ 
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subjected to the action of a purgatorial fire,' which is to 
transmute and purify and sublimate its substance so as to 
render it a fit abode for the iiisen righteous, we know not 
of a single passage in the compass of revelation which can 
be fairly construed in support of that theory. As we ha?e 
elsewhere remarked, " The language of holy writ is un- 
equivocal, that the bodies of the resurrection are spiritual; 
and how can spiritual bodies inhabit a material earth? 
The two things we scruple not to pronounce incompatible 
with each other, as far as human reason is competent to 
form a judgment. The material world was made for men 
possessed of material bodies, and the spiritual world for 
spiritual beings ; and from the spiritual world we of course 
exclude all our ordinary ideas of matter. The saints enter 
into * houses not made with hands eternal in the heavens* 
No intimation is given of their being transferred to earth. 
We do not deny that there may be a communication be- 
tween these two worlds. The glorified dwellers in the 
heavenly sphere may honor with their visits the humbler in- 
mates of the terrestrial mansions, as angels have oflen done 
in ages past; but we still affirm that neither reason nor 
revelation gives any countenance to the conceit that the 
beatified hosts of heaven, with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob — 
with patriarchs and prophets — are, 94, any period of time 
or eternity, to sojourn for permanence in these terraqueous 
abodes. Heaven is the place for the spirits of just men 
made perfect, and heaven alone. Every class of beings is 
adapted to the element in which it is desigt^d to live. 
Neither bodiless spirits nor spiritualized bodies ire adapted 
to the element of earth on which our bodies of flesh and 
blood reside." {Nebuchadnezzar* s Vision, p. 131^) 

If then the scriptural evidence of any such future change 
is entirely lacking, what grounds exist for the belief t^at it 
will ever occur, or that the spiritual bodies which we assume 
at death will ever be superseded or laid aside t What ade- 
quate reason^ then, have we for the expectation, that (he 
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decomposed and dispersed fabrics of our present bodies will 
ever be reconstructed and made a second time to invest 
their once tenanting spirits? 

If it be said in reply that this is a subject so far tran- 
scending all the previous conceptions of the human mind, 
and resting so simply and entirely on the authoritative an- 
nouncements of Revelation, that no inquiry is to be urged 
as to the reasons and ends of the sublime procedure, we at 
once rejoin, that God has do constituted us that we cannot 
help propounding queries on this head ; especially when we 
find other portions of this same authoritative record abound- 
ing with intimations that force upon us conolusions directly 
at variance with what is deemed the most obvious import of 
its letter in the passages insisted upon. Does the inspired 
word thus speak with a divided voice? Does it require us to 
hold our reason in abeyance, and receive implicitly both sides 
of an opposite testimony ? Is not the proof as clear from 
the citations above adduced that the good man assumes a 
spiritual body at death as it can be from any other passages 
that he does not receive that body for an indefinite tract of 
ages, and in connexion with an event which can never 
be shown to have been predicted? Is this apparent 
contrariety of the divine teaching to be piously blinked by 
the believer for fear he should honor philosophy at the ex- 
pense of faith ? For ourselves we have not so learned the 
oracles of truth. We find no demand n^ade upon our 
reason for a suppression of its dictates in order to. a due 
reverencing the word of inspiration. We perceive no diffi- 
culty in so interpreting the divine announcements as to 
bring tl^m into harmony with our human deductions. We 
are conscious of no necessity to admit a construction of 
one part of Scripture that shall set it at war with another ; 
and yet this is the alternative which we charge upon the 
common interpretation of those portions of the sacred vol- 
ume which relate to the Resurrection — with how much 
jQstice we leave it to the reader to ^ad^e. '^ ^Vtiow w^'^vs^si. 
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of the presumption often affirmed of any attempt to bring the 
divine procedures within the range of our intelligence. Nor 
can we rest satisfied with resolving into sheer omnipotence 
the accomplishment of results which involve ideas iucom- 
patible with each other. 

Such we have found to be the amount of nearly all the ar- 
gument bestowed upon theVork which has given occasion to 
the present C^ssay. Thus, in one of the most stringent reviews 
of the' ** Anastasis," (Biblic, Repos.for April, 1845,) the 
author assumes to state a common sense view of the subject, 
and to draw up a declaration of his faith in the following 
terms : " * I believe in the existence of God, possessing in- 
finite intelligence and almighty power. I believe that He has 
revealed the future resurrection of the bodies of the dead. I 
believe that He has revealed it in such a way, and by the use 
and application of such terms and sentences, as that the most 
direct, natural, and obvious impression would be, that there 
is to be an identity of some kind between the body that dies 
and the one that is to be raised. As I am a common man, and 
not qualified either to apprehend or answer very acutely phi- 
losophical difficulties, I still further believe that the God I 
worship is perfectly competent to secure this identity ; that 
He has such a sovereign control over the present destiny 
of elementary particles and organized masses, that whatever 
is necessary to be done in the premises to realize the truth 
of a biblical doctrine. He can and will do.' This is my 
creed, as a plain common Christian, compelled to interpret 
the Bible in its most obvious and natural sense, never hav- 
ing studied Greek or Hebrew; and assuming that the 
standard English version does not so far differ from the 
original text, as to create a dense cloud of appearances, 
where there are no realities. Has the author any objection 
to this creed? Does it not involve philosophy enough to 
meet all the practical demands of a reasonable faith? We 
wait for an answer." p. 246. 

The answer we will shortly give after adverting to some 
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Other positions in the same article. Thus, ** I now come 
to the point, where the philosophy of the author is entirely 
at issue with common sense, with what is appropriate to na- 
ture, and descriptive of things as they are. He introduces 
a fallacy into his own mind by the use of the word body^ 
as applied to human beings. The man at seventy has 
changed the particles of his body ten times, and there- 
fore has had ten different bodies. Suppose we grant the 
premise; the conclusion does not follow. What do we 
mean by bodif in this application ? We mean the organized 
and living whole, as such. The continuity of a material 
and vital organization, as a general aggregate — with the 
same inhabiting spirit — subject to the same laws of life — 
this is the common, as it is the philosophical, idea of the 
present identity of the body. We apply ihe term body to the 
vital aggregate, as such ; and if this remain, though the indi- 
vidual particles should change ten thousand times, it is the 
same body : it is, in the true and proper sense, but one body. 
If I should lose one of my fingers, will any man in his senses 
say I that have lost any portion of my identity as a body ? — If 
by the process of phlebotomy I should lose a pint of blood, 
is my identity as a body impaired ? — Not in the slightest de- 
gree, unless we are to have a new dispensation of exegesis 
upon the terms body and identity in this application. The 
author's view, that a change of particles is continually im- 
pairing the identity of the bod^ as an organized aggregate, 
and giving us new bodies, carries along with it this conse- 
quence — viz., it is as difficult to admit the continuous iden- 
tity of the present body in any sense, as to admit the identity 
of the pr^ent body and the resurrection body. His argument 
operates as severely on earth, as it does in eternity. And 
before we can admit its soundness here, we must have a 
new dispensation of philosophy and common sense.*' p. 251, 
So also, p. 252, " Our spontaneous self-knowledge gives 
us one and the same body through the whole course of our 
present being, iij the very same sense in which it gives us 
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a body at all. And if we may have the same knowledge in 
respect to identity between the present and the future body, 
the author may be left to play with the particles at his 
pleasure/' And again, p. 262, " Give me an identity between 
the present and future body for the reiidence of the soul, as 
complete, substantial, and real, as that of my present body 
during successive periods, and I ask no more. And if in 
the latter case I may have it with an entire change of ele- 
mentary particles, why may I not equally have it in the 
former V Finally, he affirms the identity between the pre- 
sent and future body, to be one that has reference mainly 
to the spontaneous impressions, judgments, or cognitions of 
the soul (that is) to be seated in the body — an idea which 
he thus expands : ''A man lives and dies. After death 
his spirit goes to the God that gave it, and his body back to 
the dust. At the resurrection his spirit enters into^ and is 
united with, a spiritual body — material in one respect, but 
spiritual in another — a body in some respects entirely dif- 
ferent from the one he ha^i at death, but in other respects 
like it. The spontaneous impression and view of the man 
himself, as of those who know him, are those of sameness, 
both as to body and soul, abating the admitted buf consist- 
ent differences between the present and future body. His 
body is the same, in this sense at lesist, that it is known as 
such, and is the seat of the same inteOigence. Will this 
not give us an identity of body, substantially the very one 
which we have in the present life? Our bodily identity 
here is such mainly in reference to our intelligence, as a 
continuous seat of the same — such in reference to the 
spontaneous impressions and judgments of that intelligence 
— not affected by the flux and change of particles." p. 263. 
Now in reference to this whole line of argument it is 
clear that it makes the identity between the present body 
and the body of the resurrection to be of the same kkid 
with the identity of the body in successive periods in |he 
present life, and this he resolves into an identity resting 
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upon certain ** spontaneous impressions, judgments, cog- 
nitions/' &LC, The fact is admitted that the body may be 
actually changed as to evert/ one of its constituent particles 
several times during life — that its ** atomic identity " is re- 
peatedly lost — and yet the writer persists in maintaining, 
that the body is all the while the same body as an '* organ- 
ized aggregate," of which we are assured by ** spontaneous 
impressions, judgments, and cognitions." Our reply to 
this is, that we do not admit the soundness of this sense of 
bodily identity, and that for the reason, that the positions 
assumed involve a contradiction in terms. Whatever may 
be our " spontaneous impressions, judgments," dLC, they 
can never countervail the evidence of pliysiological facts, 
that the constituent particles of our present bodies do actu- 
ally every one of them in process of time pas? away, to be 
replaced by others. Consequently the whole substantial 
mass of our bodies is sooner or later changed, and that 
which is thus changed in the sense of one thing being sub- 
stituted for another cannot in philosophical strictness still 
be the same. This it is superfluous to attempt to prove, 
because it is self-evideut. i may hold a ball of snow or ice 
in my hand till it melts and drops into an empty bowl in the 
form of so much water, and I may properly say the water 
is the same with tbe snow or ice. But I cannot sub- 
stitute one ball of imow for another and say either that that 
or the water formed from it is the same with the preceding. 
So in regard to the human body. It is impossible that the 
body which my soul inhabits to-day should be identical with 
the body which it inhabited ten years ago, if in the mean- 
time every particle which then constituted it has passed 
away. It may indeed answer the same purpose to the soul 
— it may stand in the same relation to it — the " spontaneous 
impressions, judgments," &c., may not recognize any dif- 
ference — yet the sun in the heavens is not more palpably 
obtious to the senses than that the one is intrinsically total- 
ly.' different from the other. The fact is^lVve.^^ " «^aoN.^Bftftr 
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ous impressions/' upon which the language of comraon 
parlance i» reference to the subject is founded, are an en- 
tirely fallacious criterion of the truth. Our consciousness 
assures us only of the present possession, at each successive 
moment, of a body as the seat of the soul. It does not as- 
sure us of the continued identity of that body ; and as the 
clearest demonstrations of physiology establish the fact of 
the perpetual flux of the component particles, it is nothing 
short of a downright outrage of common sense to affirm a 
continued identity of that which is at the same time the 
subject of continued change. The question in debate can- 
not be determined by consciousness, nor by an appeal to 
familiar usages of speech. It is a pure question of scientific 
or philosophic verity, and the true decision can be sought 
only at the true tribunal. 

What approximation then, we ask, is made towards the 
truth by affirming that the identity between the buried and 
the risen body is the same with that which exists between 
the present body during successive periods ? We have 
seen that that identity is a mere fallacy — a pure creature of 
the imagination. One body is here succeeded by another 
and a totally diflerent body. The soul is conscious at any 
given period only of the body that it now has, but not of the 
process by which one has been removed and another substi- 
tuted, yhis process we learn from other sources, yet the 
evidence from these sources is no less imperative than that 

of consciousness.* Where then is the proof that the body 

_- _i 

* In contrast with the above remarks we give the following sentences 
from the Princeton review of the work on the " Resurrection," leaving it 
to the reader to judge to which view of the subject truth inclines. 

" It is a fact that in this life personal identity is never dissociated 
from bodily. We carry through all the changes of the body as clear a 
conviction of bodily identity as of mental. Sameness of body is here in- 
volved in sameness of person, and is, in this life, never separated from it. 
Through all the processes of abstraction and accretion, incesssant in our 
mortal frame, no man ever yet conceived himself to have another body. 
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of the resurrection is the same with the body of the present 
life in any of its successive stages ? And if it is not the 
same as to substance, in what respect is it the same ? Our 
critic replies, '* It is the same, in this sense at least, that it 
is known as such^ and is the seat of the same intelligence." 
Undoubtedly the future body will be known as a body, and 
it will be known too as the seat of the same intelligence. 
But what of that 1 The question is, will it be known as the 
same body — the same in substantial entity ? If so, with which 
of the several successive bodies will it be identical ? Here, 
alas ! is the point where the most urgent interrogation uni- 
formly fails to call forth any definite reply. ** The reviewer 
is very ready to confess his want of certain knowledge as to 
the manner in which the relation of identity or sameness is 
to be established between the two bodies." But, our dear 
reviewer, the question between us is a question not so much 
as to the manner, as it is as to the fact, of such an alleged 
relation. Produce the evidence of the fact, and we will con- 
sent that you shall wave all exposition of the manner. And 



And this sameness of body has nothing to do with sameness of particles. 
It is not a conclusion of reason, but a fact of consciousness !" 

This is certainly a new office of consciousness, to testify directly 
contrary to known truth. But what will reviewer say if we affirm, as 
we do, that consciousness, in the strictest propriety of speech, does not 
assure us of the existence of a body at all ? Consciousness assures us 
only of what comes within the sphere of its operations, and these are 
sensations, affections, and thoughts. It is by a subsequent process of 
mind that we refer our sensations to a body. It is indeed a process in- 
volving an infallible intuition, but it is one which transcends the office o^ 
consciousness. Yet we do not object to the use of the common lan- 
guage (Ml the subject. It is only when an undue advantage is taken of this 
language, and an attempt made to elevate it into a standard of absolute 
truth, that we feel called upon to enter our protest and to make the requi- 
site philosophical discriminations. So far as mere consciousness is con- 
cerned it reports a body as truly in another life as in this, for it reports 
merely its sensations, and these we have shown to belong to the ipvxfh which 
\mb after death. 
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in order to give a more precise direction to yoar researches 
let us state distinctly the point which is to be labored in 
the argument. Here are some eight, ten, twelve, or twenty 
bodies successively tenanted by the same inhabiting soul 
during life. These bodies, one or all, are to be brought 
into a relation of identity with some single body affirmed 
to be forthcoming at the period called ** the last day." We 
demand in the first place that you distinctly inform us 
whether you assume to establish the identity of any ene of 
the number with the resurrection-body, or of the whole. If I 
you take the former alternative, then we ask which of the 
plurality you fix upon, and why that one rather than any of 
the rest. If the latter, then it is a fair requisition that you 
show clearly that the averments of Scripture require the 
belief, that the aggregate of all the bodies inhabited by the 
soul of any individual on earth shall be reproduced at the 
final consummation, and constitute thenceforward the resi- 
dence of the soul to eternity. 

We foresee at once that the solution of the problem 
will be referred to Omnipotence. God has expressly as- 
serted that the body shall be raised, and he has infinite 
power to accomplish all he has announced. Therefore the 
body — the same body — shall be raised at the appointed 
time. But let it not be forgotten that the same God has en- 
dowed his creature man with an intelligence which assures 
him that more than one body inevitably enters into our con- 
ceptions of the matter, and it is utterly impossible to re- 
press inquiry as to the true subject upon which his Omnipo- 
tence is to exert itself While we are not at liberty to 
question for a moment the competency of infinite power to 
efiect every thing to which it has pledged itself, we are not 
at the same time withheld from a humble inquisition into 
the terms of the proposition to which our faith is demanded. 
Light upon this head is all that we ask of the advocates of 
the common doctrine of the Resurrection. Omnipotence, 
it is affirmed, is engaged to accomplish something in respeet 
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to the resuscitation of the dead bodies of men. We simply 
ask to be informed what it is. We are conscious of no ir- 
reverence in propounding this query, nor do we admit that 
it is unreasonably urged upon the assertors of the common 
view of the doctrine. We cannot conceive that our cre- 
dence is challenged to a particular doctrine of revelation 
but upon the ground of some specific meaning that is at- 
tached to the terms in which it is proposed. Our object is 
to ascertain this meaning. We have not as yet been so 
fortunate as to meet with any writer who has seen fit, while 
denying the soundness of our positions, to make any enun- 
ciation on this head that did not contrive, in some way, to 
evade the real point of the difficulty. By opposing an ac- 
knowledged ignorance of the mode, to the just demand for 
a clear statement of the^ac^, of an alleged relation between 
the present and the future body, and by falling back upon 
a vague resort to Omnipotence, they have uniformly man- 
aged to rid themselves of the responsibility of a categorical 
reply to the objections urged. Meanwhile there is no lack 
of intelligibility or emphasis in the language employed to 
characterize the presumption implied in the attempt to 
penetrate the cloud of darkening generalities with which 
the truth is so studiously enveloped. But nothing, we con- 
ceive, is eventually to be gained for the credit of Revelation 
by a course of |^roceeding which refuses to admit that the 
mode of the Resurrection is yet a mooted point in theology, 
or which would make the questioning of the received theory 
on that sobject a virtual denial of the whole doctrine. A 
very slight acquaintance with the dogmatic history of the 
church is sufficient to evince, that conflicting views have never 
ceased to be entertained among divines, in regard to the 
mode of the fact, who have cordially received the inspired 
annunciation of the great and glorious fact itself.* We 
claim an entire freedom to discuss in extenso and salva Jide 

< * See Appendix. 
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every thing pertaining to the Scripture disclosures of a fu- 
ture state, and if upon a strict exegesis of the word a sense 
of the language results which presents the doctrine under a 
new aspect, and makes the resurrection to be a resurrection, 
not of the same body at the end of the world, but of the 
same person at the end of life, we reclaim against this re- 
sult's being considered as in any way undermining or im- 
pugning the essential truth which lies at the centre of the 
tenet, viz., that the man who dies is to live again and pos- 
sess an immortal existence in a psychical body. This is the 
core of the resurrection-doctrine, and so long as this truth 
is held inviolate, all that is essential to the integrity of the 
dogma remains untouched, ^he retributive sanctions of 
the religion of Christ lose none of their force upon the view 
now advanced, and its accordance with the deductions of a 
rational psychology will have any other effect, with a liberal 
mind, than that of diminishing the weight of the evidence 
by which it is sustained. To all the impulses of the pious 
heart, moreover, it comes commended by the holding forth 
of an unbroken continuity of blissful and bodily being 
from the moment the eyes close in death onward through 
the eternal years. The comfortless theory of the sleep of 
the soul dies away upon this view, li^e the night-dream of 
a fevered brain when the morning beams proclaim the risen 
sun. The dense gloom that haunted the grave melts into 
glowing and genial light, and the regenerate soul awakes to 
a new fulness of joy in a richer assurance of the immortality 
that is destined to crown its hopes. 
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CONFLICTING VIEWS OF THE RESURRECTION. 

[The following article is inserted from a pamphlet written by the 
Rev. Augustus Clissold, a clergyman of the N. J. Church, England, in 
answer to a Review contained in the "Preston Magazine" for Oct. 1, 
1843. The portion extracted is in reply to the Reviewer's denunciation 
of Swedenborg's doctrine of the Resurrection, which is substantially the 
same with that arrived at in the present work. It is, however, transferred 
to our pages solely with the view of presenting the historical evidence of 
the great diversity of opinion entertained on the subject by divines of the 
highest name in the Church.] « 

* The Reviewer says, Swedenborg states it to be the popular 
doctrine, that man will not live in the body after death before 
the last judgment; and the Reviewer adds, " This view, which 
is scriptural, he altogether rejects." Now, what does he reject? 
He rejects the doctrine that man lives in a material body after 
death ; but so far from rejecting the doctrine that man lives in a 
spiritual body aflfer death, the whole of this narrative maintedns 
it, as any one may see, by consulting the work. 

Swedenborg exposes the folly of those who say, that depart- 
ed spirits are shut up in the centre of the earth, or flying about 
the universe ; and the Reviewer says " these notions are inven- 
tions of Swedenborg." Now, so far from these being inventions 
of Swedenborg, a learned writer, Suicer, maintains that the 
former was the opinion of St. Basil ; and Lord King, in his His- 
tory of the Creedj that it was a doctrine common among many 
of the early fathers : it was also the opinion of BishojHorsley, 
as any one may see in his Sermon upon Hades : it is the opinion 
of one of the most recent commentators on the Apocalypse, Mr. 
Govett; and both opipions are broached b^ 'Dt.^^^XV'^'^^^'*^''*^ 
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works were printed at the Clarendon Press, Oxford. (Vol. vi. p. 
43.) In fine, the doctrines have been very prevalent. That 
they are inventions of Swedenborg, is therefore an untruth. 

But the Reviewer says, " the word of God represents the 
souls of the righteous, when absent from the body, as present 
with the Lord ; and that to the righteous this separate state is 
highly desirable." We fully grant it; but why then does no 
less a theologian than Bishop Bull maintain, that as man is a 
complex of body and soul, so the body alone or the soul alone is 
neither of them man ; that, consequently, in a separate state, the 
soul is only half a man, yearning for its other half? How can 
any person of common sense suppose that such a state is highly 
desirable ? Look again to what Bishop Beveridge says in the 
article on the Resurrection of Christ, As death, he maintains, 
is the separation of soul and body, so after departure from this 
world, the soul is in a state of death as truly as the body — in a 
state of death, because in a state of separation — a state of which 
the soul is nevertheless conscious. Is this a state highly de- 
sirable? — half a being, and that half dead, nay, more, in a state 
of imprisonment, and this for thousands of years ! Can we sup- 
pose that, to the righteous this separate state is highly de- 
sirable ? 

But we proceed more particularly to the doctrine of the re- 
surrection, and request your seriou»j^ttention to the remarks 
which follow. The 'Reviewer says, •KThe Scriptures at the 
same time, with all possible plainness, assert that that very 
body which is laid in the grave, and whioh may for centuries 
moulder there, shall rise again, though in anllncorruptible and 
very different state. Whatever inconceivable change may pass 
upon it, its identity will remain ; and the body which fs sown in 
corruption, is that which shall be raised in incorruptiQn." 

The former Magazine had said, " What in the naipe of com- 
mon sense is to be raised, if not the body ? Was the soul com- 
mitted to the grave?" Thus, according to the writer, both 
common sense and Scripture assert, with all possible plainness, 
the resurrection of the identical body which is laid in the gmve. 
By the idfentical body which is laid in the grave. Bishop Pear- 
son understands the same numerical body ; or the same numer- 
ical collection of parts ; and this he says, he holds to be a neces- 
sary and infallible truth ; so that, if to this we add, that the trufli 
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is the truth of common sense, that Scripture declares it with all 
possible plainness, the writers doubtless conceive they are hold- 
ing fast, according to St. Paul, to the form of sound words which 
they have received. We now proceed to show from authorities 
in the Church of England, that so far from holding fast the 
words of St. Paul, they are holding fast only their own opinions ; 
so far from their being the words of St. Paul, they are the words 
of unskilful theologians ; so far from their being sound words, 
they are very unsound ; so far from having been received from 
the apostle, they have been foisted upon him ; so far from their 
being the words of Scripture, they are nowhere to be found in 
Scripture. 

Bishop Pearson maintains, that if the same numerical body 
as that deposited in the grave be not raised, it ceases to be a re- 
surrection ; for that a resurrection is the rising again of that 
which has fallen, and that which has faUen is the body, by being 
let down or deposited in the grave. Therefore, that a resurrec- 
tion means a resurrection of the same numerical parts, and that 
any thing short of this, is not a resuin^ction. 

NowMacknight observes, that he will not contend for the re- 
surrection of the very numerical body ; nay, that the very nu- 
merical body is not raised : add the present Bishop of London 
quotes the remark with approbation. Mr. Hawkins, in his Bamp- 
ton Lectures, will not in^»i upon the same numerical body ; nor 
will Professor Lee ; nq^^illMr. Scott, in his Commentary on the 
Bible; and yet Keach maintains, with Bishop Pearson, that in 
order to be a resurraetion, it must be a resurrection of the same 
numerical parts, f We see then, that the necessary and infallible 
truth of the resurrection of the same numerical body begins to 
be abandoned, even by those who maintain the resurrection of 
the same body. 

Let us next see what becomes of the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the same body. 

The unbeliever, Thomsis Paine, brought forward as a charge 
against tbe Bible, its maintaining the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tiou of the same body. Bishop Watson answered the charge 
in his well known work, entitled An Apology, How did the 
Bishop publicly meet the charge ? Was it by maintaining the 
doctrine to be a necessary and infallible truth ? Was it by ap* 
pealing, like other divines, to the power of Omnipotence ? 1^ 
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such thing ; but by calling upon his infidel opponent, to show 
that any such doctrine is contained in Scripture. The Bishop 
falls back upon the position of Locke, and denies with him that 
any such doctrine is taught by St. Paul. Here, then, is a signal 
instance in which the doctrine, as professed by the Preston 
Mctgazine, shrank from before one of the most notorious infidels, 
and in which a Bishop of the Church of England challenges 
him to prove, that any such doctrine as is contained in the 
Magazine is contained in Scripture. 

Take again, the instance of the celebrated Paley. Did Paley 
maintain the resurrection of the same body ? On the contrary, 
he maintained, that the body with which we should rise, would 
be totally different — ^would be altered not only in quality, state, 
or condition, but in substance and in form. Now, how can a 
body totally different be one and the same ? The Bishop of 
London admits that it cannot, and that he who maintains the 
body to be absolutely and totally different, cannot be said to 
maintain the resurrection of the same body. Thus does Paley 
throw aside the doctrine of the Preston Reviewer. Nay, further, 
so far from maintaining the resurrection of the same body to be 
a necessary and infallible truth,lie declares the doctrine to be of 
no importance whatever. (Sermon 5.) 

" But," says the Bishop of LoiH^on, " I see no reason for de- 
parting from the doctrine of the eariy^^hurch, that we shallrise 
again with our bodies^ as it is asserted^n the Athanasian, and 
implied in the Apostles' Creed ; although we need not use that 
expression in the sense of asserting a resurrection of the same 
numerical collection of parts." This being tjie opinion of the 
Bishop of London, what says the late Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford, in the learned notes to his Bampton Lee- 
tures ? Dr. Burton says, " It is nowhere asserted in the New 
Testament, that we shall rise again with our bodies." Bishop 
Newton is still more decisive upon the subject. In his Disser- 
tation on the General Resurrection^ he observes (p. 279) ; " As 
the corn which springeth up is not the very same seed that was 
sown, so thou mayest infer that the dead shall return to life, not 
with the same, but with other bodies than those which were 
buried. One would think that St. Paul had here said enough 
to convince any reasonable inquirer ; but human curiosity will 
not rest so satisfied, and the same questions are still agitated^ 
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as if the apostle had not returned any answers to them. It may 
be proper, therefore, more at large to explain and enforce the 
apostle's meaning; and the sum and substance of all may be 
comprised in these few words, that the same persons shall rise 
again, but not with the same bodies, hut with other bodies as it 
shall please God to give them," &c. Again, (p. 282,) " Justice 
requires that the same persons shall rise again, but not with the 
same bodies ; for our bodies are not ourselves." Again, (p. 283,) 
" Anastasis, the word constantly used throughout the New Testa- 
ment for the resurrection^ signifies a rising again, a life after 
death, another state of the same person after the present ; but 
never once, that I know of, signifies or even implies the resur- 
rection of the same body." Again, (p. 287,) "St Paul is, I 
think, the only one who hath treated purposely, and at large of 
the resurrection-body ; and he is so far from defining it to be the 
same numerical body, that he describes it as of a totally differ- 
ent form and order. If those who contend for the resurrection 
of the same body, would consider a little what it is that consti- 
tutes the same body, they would be convinced of the difliculty, 
or rather the impossibility, of that identical body ever rising 
again." Lastly, (p. 292,) " What occasion is there for so many 
debates and controversies, so many solutions and exp^cations of 
the difficulties attending the resurrection of the same body; 
when the Scripture propoeeth no such article to our belief. 
* * * So far is the Scripture from asserting the resurrection 
of the same body, that, on the contrary, plain intimations are 
given that the body shall not be the same. Nothing can be 
clearer and stronjper to this purpose than the declaration of St. 
Paul. " Thou sowest not that body that shall be." 

Thus we see how the doctrine of the resurrection of the same 
body gradually dwindles down from a necessary infallible truth 
into an uoscriptural dogma. Bishop Pearson maintains the re- 
surrection of the same numerical body to be as we have said, a 
necessary and infallible truth. Macknight maintains the resur- 
rection of the same body, but not the resurrection of the same 
numerical body. Scott maintains the resurrection of the same 
body, which yet he thinks will not be the same, but alteram et 
idem, another body yet the same, which Bishop Newton says is 
nonsense. The Bishop of London maintains the resurrection 
of the same body, which Paley says, neverthe\^^^^ >N^\i^\s3N3b!ftB| 
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different ; upon the whole, the Bishop says, he sees no objection 
to the words, '^ we shall rise again with our bodies," a doctrine, 
which Dr. Burton says, is nowhere to be found in the New 
Testament 

And what is the history of this doctrine ? Originally, in the 
Nicene Creed, the article was introduced of sl resurrection of the 
dmd; this was altered, in the Apostles' Creed to a resurrection 
of the body ; this again was altered by some of the fathers, 
into B, resurrection of the flesh: the Bishop of London says, this 
was altered again by our own Church, into the safer form of a 
resurrection of the body; and Bishop Newton intimates, it ought 
to be altered back again into the original form of a resurrection 
of the dead ; observing, " It is earnestly to be wished that all 
creeds were framed, as much as may be convenient, in the words, 
or at least perfectly agreeable to the sense of Scripture." 
(p. 294, V. 6.) 

And now, afler the foregoing remarks, what becomes of the 
Reviewer's positive assertion, that ^* the Scriptures, with all pos- 
sible plainnessj assert that that very body which is laid in the 
grave, and which may for centuries moulder there, shall rise again, 
though in an incorruptible and very different state"? But let us 
proceed to another text alleged in proof of the doctrine, " The 
hour is coming, in which all that are in the graves shall hear his 
voice, and shall come forth ; they tha^ have done good to the 
resurrection of life, and they that haVft done evil to the resur- 
rection of damnation." This text, the Reviewer tells us, is 
" most strong, pointed, and specific?^ He puts it forward as if it 
were able of itself to sustain the doctrine of fte resurrection of 
the same material body, to silence all the gain«ayers in the New 
Church, and to cover them with shame and confusion. What 
now becomes of this passage ? Why, of this very text, the pre- 
sent Bishop of London "observes, "/do not lay much stress 
upon our Saviour's words, which are urged by Witsiui, in proof 
of a resurrection of the same body, the hour is coming^ in the 
which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice .'" (Ser- 
mons, Notes.) How can this be, if the text is so strong, nay, 
further, most strong, and pointed ? Yet the learned prelate will 
not lay much stress upon it! Why not? Another prelate, 
Bishop Newton, may perhaps explain the matter in the Dis- 
sertation already mentioned. (Vol. vi. p. 285.) 
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" In the New Testament, though the doctrine of the general resur- 
rection is so much insisted upon, and such frequent mention is made of 
the resurrection of the dead, yet we nowhere read of the resurrection of 
the same body. Our Saviour saith, (John, v. 28,) * All that are in the 
graves shall hear his voice and come forth ;' and what are in the graves 
but the dead bodies ? But if this is any proof of the resurrection of the 
body, it proveth too much, that the dead bodies can hear and come forth 
without their souls ; for I presume it will hardly be said that the souls 
are in the graves too. It will also prove that the very same bodies, 
whether swollen with dropsies or wasted by consumptions, shall come 
forth in the same form and manner as they are laid in the graves. All 
that are in the graveSy is nothing more than a perii^urasis for the dead, 
they who have done good, and they who have done evil, which cannot 
possibly be applied to dead bodies." 

So says Bishop Newton. Thus we have two eminent 
Bishops of the Church of England giving up this text as a 
proof of the resurrection of the same body; and yet the Re- 
viewer continues to urge it, as if none but members of the New 
Church had ever thought of calling it in question as an authority 
for the resurrection of the same body; and as if they were con- 
sequently <^ profane and vain babblers, mischievous and de- 
structive teachers." But is it not an awful state of the Church 
to find, upon this most solemn subject, one divine declaring the 
resurrection of the same body, as Witsius, to be the one grand 
hope and consolation of the CltfiBtian ; another divine, as Bishop 
Pearson, declaring it to be a necessary and infallible truth ; 
another divine, as Bishop Boll, resting upon it the whole doc- 
trine of eternal happiness in heaven : and then to find other di- 
vines, equally eminent iti learning and station, giving a flat con- 
tradiction to these statements, and challenging these theologians 
to prove that anjf such doctrine is to be found in the Bible ? 
There are many, alas ! who call themselves Christians, who 
give but little heed to these things, in consequence of going 
after the god of this world ; but can you think that to those who 
desire to work out their salvation, this stale of things in the 
Church is a matter of no consequence ? Or can you wonder 
that it should have deeply aflected many reflecting minds, and 
caused them to receive the doctrines of a New Church, in which 
they are satisfied there are no such contradictions; in which 
they perceive both certainty and clearness; and which, conse- 
quently, they regard as most consolatory ? 

" But," says the Reviewer, " the time when the resurrection 
ia US take place is also marked out. It is to be when the truix»{«l. 
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shall sonnd, and when all who are found living upon earth ehall 
be changed, as well as all the dead arise f^ and the Reviewer 
says, " this cannot possibly agree with the notions of Sweden- 
borg's disciples." I admit that they give quite another inter- 
pretation to the passage from th% one commonly received. 
Hervey, and many other divines, describe the blast of the trum- 
pet to be louder than ten thousand thunders, so very loud as to 
wake the dead; though it is difficult to conceive how those 
whose organs of hearing have to be formed, should be able to 
hear without them — how intensity of noise will compensate for 
utter insensibility to it. But not only is the noise assumed to be 
indescribably loud, but the dimensions of the instrument sound- 
ed are often conceived to be of proportionable extent The 
Mahomedans believed, that because at the last day the deeds of 
men would be weighed in a balance, there would be an enor- 
mous pair of scales, stretching from over the regions of Paradise 
to the place over the regions of hell. But, as Mr. Sale observes, 
" some are willing to understand what is said in the Koran con- 
cerning this balance allegorically, and only as a figurative re- 
presentation of God's equity J yet the more ancient and ortho- 
dox opinion is, that they are to be taken literally." In the pre- 
sent case, a most ancient and orthodox opinion is, that the trum- 
pet is to be a literal trumpet ; and in this case, well may Dr. 
Tilloch and other divines regard thit literal rendering of the 
words as pure, unmixed nonsense. Here again, then, in the old 
Church, the inquiring Christian is baflSed and put to a stand. 
He is told the trumpet shall sound. What trumpet? for the 
Apocalypse speaks of seven trumpets. St Paul says, the last 
trumpet According to commentators, six of the trumpets have 
sounded for a long time. Has the Reviewer, has any one else 
heard any of them ? Besides, under this last trumpet, there are 
two resurrections; one described as taking place a thousand 
years before the other ; — which of these resurrections does the 
Reviewer mean? When he says the time is distinctly marked 
out, we ask, which time ? for there are two distinct times speci- 
fied ; with a difference of a thousand years between them. St Paul 
is universally admitted to refer only to the resurrection of the 
saints ; the resurrection of the saints in the Apocalypse, is the first 
resurrection, and I know of scarcely a single commentator who 
agrees with the Reviewer in saying, that this is the time when 
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all the dead shall arise. It is notorious that the whole subject 
is involved in inextricable difficulties. Still I acknowledge that 
a large number of divines, and with them Christians in general, 
have a very easy way of escaping, and that is, by putting aside the 
Apocalypse altogether. The Reviewer charges us with adding 
to the Word of God ; but how can they who neglect the Apoca- 
lypse escape the charge of taking away from the Word of God 1 
No man can read the explanations of the Apocalypse which have- 
been published of late years, even by divines of the Church 
of England, without frequently meeting with charges against 
their own order of virtually taking away from the Word of Grod, 
in consequence of their leaving out the Apocalypse altogether, 
and hence being blind to the signs of the times — reckless of the 
warnings given to the Church — and crying peace, peace, when 
there is no peace.' 
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THE PICTORIAL BIBLE, 
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WITH AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION, 
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WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION, 
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BY JOHN OWEN, D.D. 
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PROFESSOR BUSH ON 
"THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST: 

In answer to tbe^acstlon whether he rose in a Spiritual or Celestial, 
or fai a Materia] and Barthly Body:" 

BY GEORGE BUSH, 

PROFESSOR OP HEBJKKW IN THB KBW YORK UmTIRSITT. 

Published in pamphlet form. Price 25 cents. 

"This pamphlet contains the substance of a lector* delivered by the au- 
thor, in reply to strictures on his work, made ki one of the pulpits of New 
York. We have read it with interest, and commend it to the attention of 
those who are inquiring fur truth on this subject.'*— CAmliaii Odterver. 

*' The author of this pamphlet belongs to the orthodox school of divines, 
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won for mmself a still morn honorable distinction, however, by the ardent love 
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PROFESSOR BUSH 

ON THE SOUL. 

The Soul, or an inquhy into Scriptnral Psychology, as dev^oped by 

• the use of tb^ tenjoB 
SOUL, 5P1RIT, LIFE, ETC. 

VIEWED IN ITS BIAKIirGS ON THE 

DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION. 

, BY GEORGE BUSH, 

PROPESSOR OF HEBREW IN THB NEW TORE VNIVSRSITT. 

Price 50 cents. 

DEBATE oISTIjInTvERSALISIVI. 

By Rev. E. M. Pingree, of the Universalist Church, and N. L. Rice, 

of the Presbyterian Cborch. 

One vol, 12mo. Price tl.OO. 

,^*^ This great debate was held in the Cincinnati Tabernacle, and was 
attended by an immense audience. 

THE BICENTENARY 

Of the Assembly of Divines at "Westminster, held at Edinburgh, July 
12 and 13, 1843 ; containing a fall and authentic report of the addresses 
and conversations,. with an Introductory Sermon by Rey. Pr. Syming- 
ton. Publi^ed under the sanction of the Assembly. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION TO THE AMERICAN EDITION, 

UBY REV. WILLIAM WILSON. 
One Yolaxne. Price 75 cents. 
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INKLINQ8 OF ADVENTURE, 
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DASHES AT LIFE— PART III. 
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LOITERINQS AND JOURNEYINQS OF TRAVEL, 
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Price 60 cents. 

EPHEMERA, 

A collection of the ^^ Jottings Down/' and other miscellaneoiis artic 
from the pen of Mr. Willis, now for the first time collected and pi 
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In two ports — ^Price 50 cents each. 
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OF 
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THE POETICAL WORKS 

OF 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

EDITED BY G. G. POSTER, 

THE FIRST COMPLETI AMEIIICAN XDITlOlf. 

In one volame, 16mo. 

« 

" Shelley has a'private nook in my afTections. lie is So unlike all other po- 
ets that I can not mate him. He is like. his own ' skylark' among bird«. He 
does not keep ever up in the thin air with Byron, like the eagle, nor sing 
with Keats low and sweetly like the thrush, nor, like the dove sitting always 
upon her nest, brood with Wordsworth over the affections. He begins to 
sing when^the morning wakes him, and as he grows wild with his own song, 
he mounts upward, 

' And ■tagiog erar KNUB, tad soariaf ever shifeth;' 

and it is wonderful how he loses himself, like the delirioas bird in the sky, 
and with a verse which may bo well compared for its fine delicacy with her 
little wings, penetrates its far depths /earlessly and fall of joy. There is 
something very new in this mingled trait of fineness and sublimity. Milton 
and B]nron seem made for the sky. Their broad wings always strike the air 
with the same solemn majesty. Out Shelley, near the ground, is a very ' bird* 
in a bower,' runnin;;^ through his merry compass as if he never dreamed of 
the upward and invisible heavens. Withal, Shelley's genius is too fiery to 
be moody. He was a melancholy man, but it was because he was crossed 
in the daily walk of life, and such anxieties did not touch his imagination. 
It was^bove— far, far above them. His poetry was not, like that of other 
poets, Unked with his common interests ; and if it ' unbound the serpent of 
care from liis heart,' as doubtless it did, it was by making him forget that it 
was there. He conceived and wrote in a wizard circle. The illiberal world 
was the last thing remembered, audits annoying prejudices gall him as they 
might in the exercise of his social duties, never followed over the fiery Ihoait 
of his fancy. Never have we seen such pure abstraction from oarthliness as 
in the temper of liis poetry. It is the clear, intellectual lymph, unalloyed 
and unpolluted."— iV. P. WtlUs. 



THE POETICAL WRITINGS 

OF 

ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 

FIRST COHPLITB EDITION. 

Kemtly bound in muslin, gilt edges. 
Price 43 cent& 

THE SNOW-DROP, 

A GIFT FOB A FRIEND. 

EDITED BY THE REV. C. W. EVEREST. 

Price 37| cents. 
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HISTORY OF THE 




WAR 

AND 



IN THE PENINSULA, 

IN THE SOUTH OF FRANOE, 

FROM TUE YEAR 1807 TO 1814. 

Complete in one vol, S^o. Price Three Dollars. 

" Napibb'8 history is regarded by the critics as one of the best narratives 
that has recently been written. His style is direct, forcible, and impetuous, 
carrying the reader along often in spite of himself, throagh scenes of the 
most stirring interest and adventures full of excitement. Many of the most 
distinguished and remarkable men of European history figure in these pages, 
and are sketched with great distinctness of outline. Napoleon, Wellington, 
Sir John Moore, Ne^, Murat, and others, are the characters of the (uama 
which Napier descnbes.**— l?v«mji^ Mirror. 

** We believe the Literature of War has not received a more valuable 
augmentation this century tlian Col. Napier's justly celebrated work. Though 
a gallant combatant in the field,* he is an impartial liistorian ; he exposes the 
errors committed on eadi side, refutes many tales of French atrocitv and 
rapine, and does not conceal the revolting scenes of drunkenness, pillage, 
ravishment, and wanton slaughter, which tarnished the lustre of the British 
arms in tiiose memorable campaigns. We think no civilian chronicler of the 
events of this desperate contest has been so just to the adversary of his na- 
tion as has this stem wanior.'' — Tribuit*. 

" Napikr's History, in addition to its superior literary merits and truth- 
ful fidelity, presents strong claims upon the attention of all American 
citizens ; because the author is a large-souled philanthropist, and an inflex' 
ible enemy to its ecclesiastical tyranny and secular despots ; while his pic- 
tures of Spain, and his portrait of the rulors in that degraded and wretcned 
country, form a virtual sanction of our Republican institutions, far more 
powerful than any direct eulogy."— i^^ 

**The excellency of Napier's History results from the writer's hiqppy 
talent for impetuous, straight forward, soul-stirring narrative and picturing 
fortti of characters. The military manoeuvre, march, and fiery onset, tiie 
whole wliirlwind vicissitudes of the desperate fight, he describes witli dra- 
matic farce."— Merchanta' Magajstne. 

" The reader of Napier's Histoiy finds many other attractions, besides the 
narrative of battles, marches, plunder, ravages, sieges, skirmishes, and 
slaughter—for he learns the dreadful evils of a despotic government— the 
inherent corruption of the entire system of European monarchies — the popu- 
lar wretchedness which over accompanies the combination of a lordly, hier- 
archical tyranny with the secular authority, and the assurance that the ex- 
tinction of both are essential to the peace and welfare of mankind. All 
these lessons are derived from Napier's History, which, in connexion with 
its literary excellence, and the accuracy of its details, render all other rec- 
ommendations utterly superfluous. It is a large, neat, and che^ volume." 
L. I. Star, 

EDWARD GIBBON. 
HISTORY OF flHE DEOLINEAND FALL 

OF 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE; 

A new edition, rerised and corrected thnogbont preceded by a Pref- 
ace, and accompanied by Notes, critical and historical, relaUng prin- 
cipally to the propagation of Christianily. By M. F. GuizoT, Idinis- 
ter of Public Instamction of France. 

In two vole., Svo. Price Five DoUars. 
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THE PIOTORIAU HISTORY 

QjE* THE 

AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 

With a Sketch of the Early History of the Country, ConMitation of the 
United States, a Ohronologioal Index, and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, with the Pac-Similes of the Siguataresy Waahington's Farewell 
Address, &c., &c. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH SEVERAL HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS. 

In c <" vol., 8ya Price $2 00. 

" This volume fs well adapted to attract the attention of youth to that neces- 
sary department of hiatorical knowledge, the revolutionazy annals of our own 
country. It contains, in addition to all the other cuts, maps^ plans, and por- 
traits, the fac-simile signatures of the Signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence ; and the Constitution of the United States. It wiU be found to con- 
tain a large mass of authentic information— and its pictorial embellishments 
will keep noisy children quiet, and mischiovons boys employed ; hence it 
is a capital family book."— CArwfion InteU^eneer. ■ 

" As a reading-book for schools it is very valuable."— TeacA«r«' Manudl. 
CRIMINAL HISTORY OF 

THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT, 

FROM THE FIRST MASSACRE OF THE IRISH TO THE POISONING OF 

THE CHINESE. 

In one volume, 12mo. Price 75 cents. 

" This book seems to be a careful and diligent collection of all the outrages 

Eerpetrated b^ the British Government on the lives of those who have stood 
I the way orbits ambition: the catalogue is certainly most formidable, and 
calculated to impress the reader witii a thorough detestation of cruelty, even 
when shielded by auttiority and inflicted by absolute power. Whether it 
leaves a proper and true impression of English cliaractcr, may be doubted ; 
but it exhibits at least one side of the picture with ability and in colors of start- 
ling vividness. Th6 work is now first translated from the French by an 
American."'— TVt&KiK. ^ 

" The work is exceeding^ well compiled, and no family m this country 
should be without it, as it wiU not only enlighten the present but teach the 
rising generations to justly abhor any connexion with a country which owes 
its existence oiily to its inhumanity."— /rw^ Vol. 

chaTZeTrTollin. 
THE ANCIENT HISTORY 

OF 

The Carthaginians, Assyrians, Bahylonians, Medes flmd FersianB, Gre- 
cians, and Macedonians ; mcloding a History of the Arts and Bciences 
of the Ancients. Widi a Life of the Author, hy James Bell. 

Two vols., 8vo. Price Five Dollars. 

EVERY MAIThIFoWN LAWYER; 

OR THE 

OLERK AND MAGISTRATE'S 
ASSISTANT: 

Adapted to the Eevised Statutes of the State of Nowr York, and greatly 
enlai^ed. By a gentleman of the Bar. Tenth edition. 

One vol., 12iiao., law sheep. Price tl 50. 
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Books fbr Sabba th Schools. 
THE EARLY LIFE OF CHRIST, 

AN EXAMPLE TO YOUTH. 

BY HBNBY MARCH. 
WITH A PftSFACE AND INDEX BY AN ABIERICAN P&EACHEB 

. One vol., 18mo. Price 20 cents. 
EASTERN ARTS AND ANTIQUITIES 

BSmniTED FROM THS LA8T LONDON EDITION. 

WITH 180 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Price 75 cents. 

BIBLE QUADRUPEDS. 

ILLUSTEATBD WITH 16 SPLENDID ENORAVINGHS 

Price 75 cents. 

THE « 

CHILD'S PRAYER AND HYMN BOOI< 
FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 

BT TBI AUTHOR OF " MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES." 

Price 31 cents. 
" It shonld be in the hanOs of every mother y—Ladjf*t Companion. 
" To bring up a child property teach them early to pray."— &'«WatA St 

« Full of fervent pieiy.^—Christian Intelligencer. 

J. HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE, 
HOyRS OF MEDITATION AND DEV 
TIONAL REFLECTION, 

ON THE 

RELIGIOUS, MORAL. AND SOCIAL DUTIES -OF LIFi 

Translated by James D. Haas. 

In one vol., 12mo. Price 50 cents. 

" For purity of sentiment, elevated and ennobling reflection, and 
Christian earnestness, we have met with nothing for a long time that pi 
ed us so well. The original worlc from which the Essays have been sele( 
* Die Studen der Undaekt,* has had an immense circulation in Germany 
Switzerland, having reached a twenty-tliird edition— in all more than 90< 
copies." — l^ibune. 

" The style is simple, earnest, and the tone of the work that of a hi 
spiritual Christianity, such as we believe to be, all outer garments and 
pediments removed, the hidden secrets of the power alike of the Ro 
Catholic and the Reformed Churches. Certain we are that this work 
others like it, coming from a truly honest man, who has derived his wis 
from his own life, may be read with profit by every sincere religious i 
by whatever name he calls himself."— Jtfomtn^ News. 

" Wb have perused this volume of miscellaneous Essays with much s 
faction. The subjects are neither trite, nor discussed in a commonplace i 
ner. The author is a sagacious inspector, not only of the great world witi 
but also of the * little world within.' "—Evening Post. 
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MINIATUBE ZJBBABY inilTIOMS; 

NEATLY BOUND IN MUSLIN, GILT E Q E S^ 




• TH I N K! ACT! PRAY! 

■SECOND AMERICAN FROM THE TWE17TIFTH LONDOIT EDITIOV. 

Price 31 cents. 

<< < Think ! Act ! Pray !' a little work written by a plain, telf-instnicted in- 
valid, for the benefit of those who never rightly th\Tiii."~'Amer. TVavelUr. 

RELIGIOUS LACON, 

OR HOLY THOUGHTS, 

Selected from various authors, by Rev. Joseph Jones of New 

church, Eng. 

^ ^ Price 31 cents. 

" The ' Religious Lacon,' is a selection of terse and impressive remem- 
brances from the best English theolo§[ians ; a little book which should 
always be at hand ; as a memento, and a treasure, whence to snatch a good 
and improving thought amid the bustle and snares of UfeJ^—Ckrutitm ItUeh 
ligencer. 

THOUGHTS AMONG FLOWERS; 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A republication of the London Beligioas Tract Society. 

Price 31 oentA. 

THE LAN gTuXqT OF LOVE, 

WITH HINTS ON COURTSHIP. 

Price 31 cents. 

NAPOLEON»S~MAXrMS O F WAR, 

Translated by Col. D'Aguilar. 
WITH N OtES. 

In one vol., 32mo. Price 50 cents. 

** Thb science of war, in its legitimate sense, is entitled to encourage- 
ment, and study, and we recommend that every man of military mind, shondd 
possess himself of a copy of ' Napoleon's Maxims.* The work is also one 
of interest to the general reader, containing, as it does, numerous brief his- 
torical facts connected with the most celebrated battles, and men of mili- 
tary renown of almost every age." — Recruit. 

<< It is a work of no little interest to those who wish to understand the 
principles upon which the greatest captain of tho age carried on his opera- 
tions, and who also desire to understand the errors committed by the infe- 
rior intellects brought into the field against him."— Pewi. Inguirgr. 

" This work appears in its first American edition, with a recommenda- 
tion from Gen. Scott, speaking of its utility to military men. That, indeed, 
is apparent enough ; but it has occurred to us that the perusal of the little 
work, with its fim illustrative notes, must be of great advantage also to the 
general reader, who desires to understand the tactics of the great Emperor. 
It will be a good companion to Thiers* History, now publishing."— U, S. Sat. 
Pott. 
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KNOWLEDGE FOB THE PEOPLE. 

RE-ISSUE OF THE .« 

PENNY MAGAZINE. 

4000 IMPERIAL OCTAVO PAGES. 

2000 ENGRAVINGS!! 

A COMPLETE LIBRARY WITHIN ITSELF. 

Thk London Penny Magazine, iaened under the direction of the " So- 
ciety for the Diffbedon of Usefiil Knowledge/' is, unquestionably, one t>f 
the most entertaining and useful of all the popular works which has ev- 
er appeared in any age, or in any language. Its pages embrace every 
subject in the wide field of human knowledge, and as every article, 
^ whether on 

Seienee, History, Biography, literature, or tlie Artx, 

f)a88ed the carefbl scrutiny and critical ordeal of an aUe committee of 
earned men, tbe work may be placed in the hands of the youth of the 
country without danger or distrust The populari^ of the work in 
England may be judged of from the fact that during the first year of its 
publication 



ORE THAN 80,000 COFIES 

of the monthly parts were disposed of. In the United States too, the 
work has acquired no inconsiderabte popuhu*i^, though it has not here- 
tofore been presented to the American public m such a maimer as to in- 
sure a universal circulation. The numerous abortive imitations of it, 
however, which have appeared from time to time, prove at once the great 
value of the work, and the great difficult and immense expense of suc- 
cessfully accompli>ihing such an enterprise. 

The undersigned having pordiased the Stereotype plates, with the 
Engravings, of the London ^ition of the above-named work, has com- 
menced its republication in the city of New York. The whole w^ork 
consists of about 4000 large imperial octavo pages^ and is Illustrated with 
9000 Engravings. The originsu cost of the Stereotyping and En^aving 
to the London publishers, was 1 25,000. The American Re-issue is print- 
ed on good paper, and well done up in handsome paper covers, and is- 
sued in 

24 PARTS, AT 25 CENTS EACH. 

The Parts average 170 pages each, and are published every other Satur- 
day. It is an exact reprint of the London edition, without alteration or 
abridgment ^ 

The work is sold by all dealers in Books and cheap Literature, through- 
out the United States. Persons wishing to obtain it regularly on its is- 
sue, will do well to hand in their names to some BookteUer in uieir neigh- 
borhood, at as eaihr a day as possible. Postmasters will be entidcd to 
ten numbers for Two DmJars. 
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A BGOK ADDRESSEDJO^^ WHO THINK. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
RESEARCHES AND OBSERVATIONS ON 

SCROFULOUS DISEASES; 

BY J. G. A. LUGOL, 

PHYSICIAN TO THE HOSPITAL ST. LOUIS, AC, AC. 

Translated from the French, 

BY A. SIDNEY DOANB, A.M.,MJ). 

One vol. 12mo. Price) One Dollar. 

The present work has been composed at the close of a brilliant 
and successful medical career of more than thirty yoarfl' duration, 
throughout which M. Lngol has almost cstclusively directed his atten- 
tion to the intricate and ^extensive subject of scrofulous disease. To 
naturally strong and untiring powers of observation he has added oppor- 
tunities of prosecuting his investigations, such as rarely fail to the lot of 
one individual. He has been now more than twenty years physician to 
an institution which, from its size and number of inmates, may be said 
to resemble a town rather than an hospital ; and in this extensive field 
he has had the superintendence of one hundred and fifty beds, con- 
stantly filled with all possible varieties of scrofulous disease. 

The out-patient department also of the Hospital St Louis is incon* 
ceivably extensive; pitiable «nd loathsome oojects, of all ages and 
degrees of infirmity, there daily crowd around him for the benefit of an 
experience which is only equalled bv his urbanity and kindness of 
heart. In addition to this, M. Lu^l nas for thirty years enjoyed one 
of the most extensive private practices in Paris ; he has there long been 
the chief authority upon tiiC subject of scrofula, and has numbered 
among his patients the wealthy and titled classes of every European 
country. The observations, therefore, which he commenced among the 
poor have been rc-obsorved among the rich ; and, he has ascertained 
that thov are both in an equal degree amenable to the great curse of 
civilized nations, and neither the luxury of tlie one nor the misery of 
the»other is able to effect any.important modification in its manifestations. 

"With such opportunities of study, it is scarcely necessary to urge 
upon the reader the importance which should be attached to the opinions 
announced in his t)ook ; they are the opinions of perhaps the only man 
in Europe who is capable of doing justice to a subject of inch immense 
interest as is that of the causes of scrofulous diseases. 

Dr. A. Sidney Doane, the American translator of Lagol, enjoyed the 
opportuni^ of seeing this iUustrious man at his own hospital, and having 
been too for three years at the head of the large hospital of the Laz- 
zaretto of the port of New York, has had ample opportunity of veri- 
fying many of the statements of Lugol, while his extensive transla t ions 
from the French which have been received extremely well, aSbrd a 
guarantee of the correctness of the American version. 

Of all the diseases to which mankind are subiect, none is more com- 
mon, more fatal, or more generally overlookedj than Scrofula. Ck>n- 
sidered in its fullest extent, it is said to affect m a greater or less de« 
gree nearly one half of the human race, which is so peculiarly marked 
as to constitute almost a specific variety of the human species. 

It commences its ravages evei^lMfore UttfaOcQsing many of the 
spontaneous miscarriages td wBcMcnftales irJ^ f^htjSbt, and after birth, 
it causes many diseases, thf trfte wuVces of which have until recently 
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lu early infancy the children of scrofaloiis parents 
are liable to much saiTering and danger. The process of Teething which 
generally progresses well with the children of healthy parents, causes 
much anxiety and difBcnlty in the scrofulous infant, and causes in them 
fits and oroptions of the skin. A year or two later and the child be- 
comes affected with IVorms. The eyes become sore, llie ears discharge, 
and the giand* or kernels are perceived under the arms, in the throat, 
&c. Scrofula causes sJso WiiitcswdUngt and is a conmion cause of 
Drop*y of the Brain. 

Every one knows that Consumption is considered the pest, the 
plague-spot of America. Scarcely a family escapes its fatal rava^^es, and 
nearly every one can call to mind some near dear friend or relative who 
has been cut off by this fatal and sleepless malady, and yet how few 
refer it to its true cause, Ncrofula. How little, too, is a scrofulous aftec- 
tion considered iu forming tliat most important of all earthly connexions, 
the marriage tie. How Tittle regard is paid to the healtli of those who 
embark together upon the great voyage of life, and whose good or bad 
constitation will exercise an important influence upon their ofinprin^; 
for scrofula is a disease which can be inherited, and which is transmis- 
sible from parents to children. There arc many persons who enjoy a 
toleraMo degree of healtb, but who have been subject, in childhood, to 
enlarged glands, sore eyes, or some otlu^r forms of scrofula. These per- 
sons do not hesitate to marry, and yet according to Lugol they arc sel- 
dom in a condition to have a healthy progeny. Lugol too considers 
early marriages to be a fruitful source of the propagation of scrofu- 
lous diseases, and so too with tliose who are more aavanced in life. A 
long chapter, p. xiv. 

Consicfered in these different lights, " Lugol's Researches" is the most 
important book which has been issued for many years from the Ameri- 
can press. An<l if it be road faiUifully, and its directions regarded, it can 
not but be of immense benefit to the American people. To guard against 
an evil or to provide a remedy for it, itM nature must first be fully un- 
derstood. The evils of scrofula arc fully discussed in Lugol, which 
can not be circulated too extensively. 

A long chapter is devoted to the con.<4ideration of the important sub- 
ject of the marriage of scrofulous subiects. The author believes that 
married life is highly detrimental in scroiula, and adduces many instances, 
more particularly of females, in which the scrofulous predisposition, 
which had until then lain dormant, was called into activity by the circilm- 
Btanccs incidental to that condition. 

The unhappy state of the married scrofulous fqjnale is described 
in this chapter, with a fidelity which can not fail to bring to the recol- 
lection of the reader many instances among hk own acquaintances. 
Sterility, w^hich has been faithfully discussed by Mondat fon Sterility, 
published by J. S. Reti^ldJ, and its accompaniments of vexation and 
envy, is the lot of some ; repeated abortions, inability to nurse, and the 
deatli one after the other of a sickly race of infants, is the prospect of 
others ; iu all, a Ufe which might have been tolerable in celibacy, is ren- 
dered by marriage a period of sorrow and suffering. 

That a matrimonial connexion should not be formed by a person 
predisposed to scrofula, without deep deliberation, is admitted by every 
one ; but few are to be found; unfortunately, who will hesitate when the 
question is one which regards either themselves or their relations. Hu- 
man nature and selflshuess are inseparable, and if man will seek grati- 
fication even at the risk of his own health or life, it can not be expected 
that he will be deterred from the pursuit of it by any considerations hav- 
ing reference to beings yet unborn. 
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